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TROUT FISHIN G.—Drawn sy E. Forses.—2£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The artist here represents a scene to gladden 
any angler’s heart, and it will doubtless recall 
1o many of our readers wild gorges in Northern 
New England, or the Adirondacks, visited in 
their summer rambles. Trout fishing is among 
the most cheerful of sports, and numbers among 
its votaries a large class of men, who hard- 
ly indulge in other recreation in the whole cir- 
cle of the year. They look forward with boyish 
delight to the summer vacation, when they can 
leave behind their cares and grow young again 
amid the wild scenes of nature, There is, per- 





haps, no better recreation, for the trout is found 
chiefly in the swiftest brooks, and in rough, 
mountainous regions, where the scenery is most 
picturesque. Its favorite haunt is at the foot 
of a rapid or waterfall, where it watches for 
its prey. It matters little to the man of culture, 
whether he returns at evening with a full basket 
or not. He is something more than a sports- 
man, and has enjoyed what the basket cannot 
measure,—the pure air, the mountain scenery, 
the healthful exercise, and perfect freedom from 
professional cares. He gains what he seeks,—a 





diversion from the routine of toil, and rest for 
body and mind, away from the haunts of men. 
The mind is best rested, when it is interested. 
It is really worth while to foster the passion for 
fishing, which most boys have, for the sake of 
the healthful recreation it will afford when they 
have left the farm and become men. While we 
would keep this passion under control, it should 
not be discouraged. We consider fishing rods, 
baskets, landing nets, snells, hooks, and rubber 
boots, good investments for our boys, and the 
time not lost, when we keep them company. 
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The meteorological character of this month va- 
ries greatly in different years, and the farmer’s la- 
bors depend much upon the weather. In times of 
drouth, when pastures are low and when the brooks 
and watering places fail, the stock need constant 
attention and no little labor. Summer fodder crops 
will come in use, and are of great value, not only in 
maintaining a flow of milk, but in keeping dry 
stock in good condition. Suinmer fruits may be 
ready for marketing ; spring grains will occupy the 
farmer’s attention. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
August brings relief to the farmer; his labor is not 
so hard and usually he can make a few Icisure days, 
if he will, to visit friends or take a trip with his 
wife to some mountain or sea-side resort, or one 
of inspection into some Interesting agricultural 
section. It is very agreeable to blend business with 
pleasure when the business is the most important 
thing, and this is the only way some men can ever 
take any recreation,—that is, by making believe it 
is in the way of business. But it is a great deal 
better for health and true recreation to drop busi- 
ness, cast loose, and give one’s self up to having a 
real good time, hunting, fishing, sight seeing, visit- 
ing, ete., if not in this month, then in September, 
or during the Fairs, if attending Fairs be not too 
much like business for most farmers. 








Hints about Work. 


Harvesting Spring Grains takes place according to 
the character of the early part of the season, and 
time of sowing, earlier or later by two or three 
weeks. Itis best to cut wheat, oats, and barley, and 
especially the last two, while the grain is doughy 
and soft; the straw iu the case of oats is much more 
valuable to feed, and the grain loses nothing. Bar- 
ley needs especially rapid curing and protection 
against rain, for its price depends upon its bright, 
clean look, and its adhering chaff is very sensitive 
to moisture and will quickly take a mildewy or 
rusty look. Cut oats when the field appears pretty 
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well yellowed, but before it whitens too much. Al- 
ways bind oats, if possible, for they take much less 
room in the barn or stack, and the straw cures and 
keeps brighter, and is probably better feed. 

Buckwheat may be sown south of the latitude of 
New York up to the 10th of August with a reason- 
able hope that the frosts will hold off long enough 
to enable secd to form. Still, the longer sowing 
is deferred, the more hazardous it is. 

Turnips may also be sown carly in the month. 
It is too late to get a crop from any but the com- 
mon white, although on good soil Rutabagas, or 
French turnips will produce a crop of nice, lit- 
tle table reots as large as aman’s fist or larger, 
which are excellent for winter use, and when select- 
ed of uniform size, sell well. Fill spaces existing 
in rows of all root crops, and all spots not other- 
wise occupied, with turnips, either by sowing the 
seed or transplanting. Tuck in the seed freely. 

Root crops generally will need hoeing and thin- 
ning. As a rule, don’t spare thrifty plants if crowd- 
ed, but thin them thoroughly, so that when mature 
the leaves will barely touch. Where spaces are 
very wide from any cause, two roots may be left 
nearer than would otherwise be admissible, but it 
is a poor plan to let them crowd one another. Car- 
rots make their principal growth after the first of 
August, and need thorough weeding and thinning 
at this time. If the ground be stirred frequently, 
they will be much benefited, and it is long before 
the tops interfere with cultivation or make so dense 
ashade as not to suffer weeds to grow. 

Hoed crops, otlicr than roots, which include corn, 
potatoes, sorghum, broom-corn, etc., are or should 
be beyond tillage with plows, hoes or éultivators. 


‘Weeds; however, should be thoroughly pulled, and 


thé ground kept clean, or one great advantage of 
these crops, namely, ridding the land of weeds, 


Weeds : are ye. growing out of place, it is saig 
—and if this is true, an oak tree may be as much a 
weed asamullein in a clover field. If we haye 
hot, dry weather, make use of it to cut up weeds, 
to mow brush, to clear up fence rows, and to elear 
up bush pastures and such land. All herbaceous 
plants that have not matured their sced are pecn- 
liarly sensitive at this season, and shrubs and trees 
hardly less so though their roots go deeper, 
Should these sprout again from the stumps, sheep 
will browse the shoots, or they may be trodden upon 
and rubbed off with ease if not too numerous, 


Pastures. — Harrow lightly, sow and bush in 
White clover, Blue grass, and Red top seed, on up- 
land pastures at this season, accompanied by a 
dressing of plaster and ashes, and if the pasture be 
an old one, put on two to twenty barrels of bone- 
dust. An old pasture treated thus will be rejuve- 
nated, if not fed off too close the rest of the season. 


Swamps and Bogs.—If the season be favorable for 
ditching in low grounds, lay out the drains and 
have the men at work every spare half day; get out 
as much muck and peat as possible as you progress,, 
throwing it out on one side only of the ditch. 
Even if the weather be wet the ditch will most likely 
dry the ground in the immediate vicinity, so that 
the muck can be hauled out as soonas dry. The 
drying of peaty land may be sometimes facilitated 
by thrusting smooth poles obliquely into the peaty 
mass on either side as far as possible, and at a level 


not much above the bottom of the ditch. Roots, 
brush, and tussocks of grass or brakes, may be laid 


up in piles to dry for burning by and by. The 
ashes will be an excellent dressing for the soil. 


Draining of uplands may proeéed at this Scason 
if there is opportunity, and it often enables farm- 
ers to provide profitable wark for their hands dur- 
ing alull in the pressure of regular farm work. 


Grass seed may often be saved in sufficient quan- 
tity for one’s own use, by observing where any va- 
riety grows unmixed and allowing sucht to become 
ripe, cutting with a sickle, binding in bundles to 
be thrashed or rubbed out at leisure. Sceds of 
many of our best pasture and meadow grasses can 
only be bought at very high prices, while a little 
care taken in gathering them would afford aa 
abundant supply for home use, if not for sale. 


Manure. — Compost heaps rapidly ferment and 
become homogeneous in character in hot weather. 
All sorts of vegetation in its green state is adapted 
to be used in this way. Swamp grass and brakes, 
sods, potato tops, and similar substances, are yalu- 
able ingredients. Lay them in alternate layers with 
animal manure, or putting them in thin layers, 
sprinkle cath thoroughly with lime, or ashes. 
If liquid manure can be pumped over the heaps 
the advantage will be marked. Muck and peat 
should be got out and laid up to aty before carting. 


Manuring Grass lands at this season or as soon 4s 
sown is productive of more good, both to the sue- 
ceeding crop and to the land, than at any other 
season. The clover and grass roots are vigorous 
and strike deep at the time the hay is cut off. A 
little encouragement at this time keeps them ae- 
tive, the sod will be close, the aftermath strong, 
and the grass crop next year much improved. 
Even a dressing of common loam from an adjoin- 
ing field will often make the difference of half a 
ton of hay to the acre on grass land beginning to 
fail, if it be applied in July or August. 

Working Stock.—If the working cattle have been 
properly handled during the early summer, they 
will be capable of doing much hard labor in Au- 
gust, without sensibly feeling it. It is best, how- 
ever, to do the severest work in the early morning, 
—heavy plowing or hauling stones, for instance. 
Cows should have occasional change of pasture, 
not only for the good of the grass, but on their owa 
account. If the pastures are short, give a liberal 
feed of green corn fodder regularly, once, twice, oF 
three times during the day. It is best if wilted. 
Calves and Colts, —It is usually best to wean 
calves and colts in August, that is, at four or five 
months old, if they have been suffered to run with 





will be in a great measure, if not entirely, lost. 
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their dams. This must be done gradually, or there 
will be a marked falling off in flesh. Make up by 
feeding a pint or two of oil-meal, beginning gradu- 
ally with it on cut feed, and as gradually withhold- 
ing it if you do not desire to continue the feed. 

Sheep.—Wean lambs this month or next, in time 
at least to allow the ewes to get in good condition 
for wintering. Have acare that the ewes do not 
suffer from caked bag when the lambs are removed, 
and exaThine and milk them if need be fora few days. 

Swine. —Where manure is an object it is hardly 
worth while to begin seriously to fatten hogs before 
corn is nearly ripe. They may be employed in 
working over all sorts of manurial substances to 
excellent advantage. Feed them well; they will 
work the better and be in good condition to fatten. 





Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


In these sweltering days of July, at a time when 
the rush of vegetation after a late spring tempts 
one to outdoor rather than indoor work, our notes 
will be rather brief. Two things will claim especial 
attention of the horticulturist,—packing and for- 
warding his products to market, and insects, Look 
over what has been said in previous months. 


a 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The harvest is already going on with our Southern 
neighbors, who should recolleet that the mote dis- 
tant the market, the more care is required in shipping 
the fruit. Let them recollect that the fruit in large 
cities is sold almost entirely by its looks. An im- 
portant point, which we have often insisted upon, is 

Assorting, and to add foree to our remarks on 
this subject we quote m the Proceedings of the 
Am. Pomological Society, where Dr. Claggett, a 
large fruit dealer of St. Louis, said: ‘I wish I could 
impress upon fruit growers the importance and 
profit of assorting their fruit. Fruit will not only 
bring better prices if assorted, but depreciation of 
prices will be prevented. Too few shippers assort 
their fruit. Suchas do so, get from one-third to one- 
half more than those who do not doso. Full one- 
third of the fruit found in packages had better have 
been given to the pigs ** * If one-third of the fruit 
sent to market were left at home, the other two- 
thirds would bring more than the whole does now.” 

Thinning is a way of assorting on the tree, and 
we have often advocated this. What is the use of 
allowing fruit that can never be good for home use, 
or market, to exhaust the energies of the tree? 

Packing does not receive sufficient attention. 
Fruit should be subjected to sufficient pressure to 
prevent bruising in transportation. One who sees 
how fruit packages are handled by the railroad and 
steamboat -hands will not need to be told of this. 

Picking should always be done by hand, For 
this purpose various kinds of ladders should be in 
readiness to reach all the fruit. In previous volumes 
we have figured several forms of ladders suited to 
the orenard. A common ladder may be so stayed 
with ropes as to answer in the absence of better. 

Insects are still to be fought vigorously. Pick up 
fulien fruit every day and give tothe pigs. Later in 
the season the apples may be used to make vinegar. 
Red-spider is not now rare on pear trees, and must 
be fought with soap—soft, whale-oil, or cresylice— 
and water, This insect only revels in hot and dry 
weather. Plant-lice are to be treated to the same 
preparations or to tobacco water. Late broods of 
Tent and other caterpillars are to be exterminated. 

Budding is in ordér with all stocks upon whieh 
the bark will run and where well-developed buds 
can be obtained. If buds are slow in maturing, 
pinch off the ends of the twigs intended to be used 
to supply them. The cherry and plum are the 
earliest budded ; then follow the pear, apple, cherry 
on mahaleb, peach, and quince. If the tyings ou 
stocks budded earlier are too tight, loosen them. 

Weeds.—Keep clear of them. If the ground is 

not occupied by some crop that will benefit the 
trees, allow nothing to grow, but keep the soil nice 


Fire-blight has been much discussed as to. its 
cause, but the only treatment yet known is to cut 
away the diseased parts as soon as discovered. 

Black-Knot is to be treated in the same way. 


_+¥*o-_— 
Frait Garden. 


The general treatment of trees in the fruit garden 
is hinted at under Orchard. Market or preserve all 
fruit not consumed by the family, Some good 
hints on bottling and otherwise preserving fruit are 
given in the Household Department this month. 

Strawberries will have made good runners. Spring 
and autumn planting each have their advocates. 
Autumn planting succeds well in all except. nofth- 
ern localities. We sawa fine plantation this spring 
that was made the last week in November from 
plants started in pots as noted on page 297. This 
plan is gaining favor among cultivators and nursery- 
men; the principal outlay is for’small pots in-which 
to strike the runners. One has only to turn the 
plants out of the pot and is thus almost inde- 
pendent of the season. This plan is of easy 
execution, and commended to small cultivators. 

Strawberries for forcing should be started in small 
pots, and when well established are to be later in the 
season transferred to the larger pots in which they 
are to fruit. Triomphe de Gand and Trollope's 
Victoria are among the -best sorts for forcing. 

Blackberries are to be kept within bounds and 
made to throw out more bearing shoots by pinch- 
ing as heretofore directed. 

Raspberries.—The best cultivators take out the 
old canes as soon as the fruit is off though many 
leave the pruning until the time for laying down 
or even until spring. Keep the ground clean by 
means of the cultivator and hoe,and remove all suck- 
ers not needed for canes or for- making new plants. 

Exrperiments.—Be it known that all of our cul- 
tivated Blackberries, and many of our Raspberries, 
have been found as wild plants and transferred to 
the garden. Those who wish to‘experiment with 
these, or with thealmost uncultivated huckleberry, 
should mark the wild specimens of which the fruit 
is of fine quality and transfer them to the garden 
in autumn. A bit of white rag'tied ‘to the stem is 
not observable while the leaves are on, bit readily 
seen at a distance when the’stem is naked. 
Grapes.—The general treatment of the vine has 
been sufficiently given in our series of articles on 
the subject. One sliould be among his vines daily, 
and give them such tying, pinching, and other treat- 
ment, as they need. Do not pass--bya caterpillar 
or other injurious insect without destroying it. We 
have long advocated hand-picking as the surest way 
of disposing of many insects, The Gardener's 
Monthly sensibly says: ‘‘ We have seen instances 
where people have spent an hour in arranging mat- 
ters to destroy or drive away insects, by some 
charmed process, when a half an hour of hand-pick- 
ing would have destroyed the whole crop.” 

Dwarf Trees will need to have their fruit thinned, 
if not already done. Early fruit is to be picked as 
soon as well developed, and. ripened indoors. 


.s 
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Carrots and all other root crops are to be thinned 
if needed, and the soil kept loose between the rows 
ais long as convenient to work them. 
Celery may be set out early this month, and make 
alate ¢rop, Keep the. plantings well cultivated. 
Corn.—Save the carliest and finest cars for seed. 
Cucumbers come on rapidly and the vines should 
be picked over every day or two for pickles. 
Figg Plants.—Forward them by the use of liquid 
‘manure, and mulch to keep the soil moist, and pre- 
vent the fruit from resting on the ground. Look out 
for caterpillars, which are very fond of the plants. 
Endive.—Transplant a foot apart each way, When 
the plants area fovt in diameter blanch for use by 
gathering up the outside leaves and tying them by 
their tips over the center of the pliant, or by laying 
a board over them. Darkness is what is required. 
“The tying Or coveting should be done when the 
‘plants are dry. Sow seed fora late crop. 
Melons.—Removing a portion of the later set fruit 
‘will improve the quality of that remaining. Save 
seed from fine and early specimens which have 
grown at 4 good distance from other varieties. 
Onions are to be pulled as soon as the tops of a 
majority of the plants fall over. Dry- thoroughly 
tlidse that are to bé stored: for winter. They should 
not bé_ putin large heaps, but spread thinly ina cool 
and dry place. “Take up onion sets and: store ima 
similar place, spread in layers about 4inches thick. 
Radishes.—The eatly sorts may be sown in vacant 
places. Winter varieties are to be treated like 
turnips. Those who are fond of radishes should 
‘try the Chinese Rose-colored Winter—the best. 
Spinach may be sown for falleutting; the crop to 
winter over should be deferred until next month. 
Squashes.—Look for insects’ eggs on the under 
sides of the leaves,and crush them. Several ways 
of destroying insects are given in thisand previous 
numbers. Hand-pieking is a great help. If the 
runners root at the joints, do not disturb them. 
Sweet Potatoes.—Keep the soil clean and mellow. 
At the North the vines should not be allowed to 
take root at the joints; move them occasionally. 
Tomatoes.—If training of any kind is done, keep 
the vines tied up and in good order. If any worm 
“droppings’’ are seen upon the leaves or on the 
ground, search for the worm. It is the large green 
worm that infests potatoes.and tobneco, and will 
not only cat leaves and stems butgrecii fruit. Catch 
and crush, Save’ seed only-fiom the earliest and 
best formed, if it is desired to keep the variety in 
its purity. It often happens that a vine will be 
more prolific or beara better fruit than the rest,— 
indeed be as distinet as many of the “new varic- 
ties.” Save seed of such specimens for trial. 
Turnips.—Sow Ruta-bagas early in the morth, 
and the flat kinds later. Give a dusting‘of lime as 
soon as tle plants fre up, to keep off insects. 
Water only when plants are absolutely suffering ; 
with thorough working there is seldom need of 
it. If liquid manure is*used, do not apply it dur- 
ing a time of-drouth; but only in a growing time. 











Weeds are to be kept entirely out of the fruit 
garden. Let the soil be clean and mellow wherever 
there is no mulch. Some hand-pulling of weeds will 
be needed among the strawberry and other plants. 
Mulch and Water are the two helps for newly 
planted trees which suffer from drouth. Either 
cover the ground all around the tree with a thick 
coat of litter, or draw away the earth, give the 
roots a good soaking, and replace -the earth. 


pee aes 


Kitchen Garden. 
The garden should now be quite clear of weeds 
and many of the crops have so taken possession of 
the soil that the labor is very much reduced. 
Asparagqus.—Keep seedling plants free from weeds, 
and thin them to get strong, well-developed roots. 
Beans of the bush kinds may still be put in to fur- 
nish a late crop for stringing or to salt for winter. 
Cabbages.—Plants may still be set in the Southern 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


The condition in which the grounds are kept in 
the month of August is a good indication of the 
gardener’s industry. Some enthusiasts work well 
while they are rewarded by an abundance of spring 
flowers, but their zeal abates under the August 
heat. In this interregnum between the early and 
late blooming flowers the few that show themselves 
should be made to.look.at their best, and neatness 
and care make up for the lack of floral display. 
Beds in the lawn ought always to present a well-de- 
fined margin, and no grass or clover should be al- 
lowed to run into them. These beds are generally 
planted in masses and should be kept well weeded, 
and the soil loose until the plants have covered it. 
When “ foliage plants’’ are employed they produce 
a much better effect if trimmed occasionally, so as 
to keep the center of the mass the highest. 


Lawns, to be velvety, need mowing every week. 





States. If slugs appear, dust lime over the ground, 





and mellow by frequent use of the cultivator. 





The haud and horse machines now in use allow this 
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to be done with ease. The clipped grass, if short, 
may remain, as it answers as mulch and manure. 
Grass edgings are cut with the sickle or grass hook. 
Trim the margins neatly and remove all weeds. 
Daihlias,—Keep tied to stakes, pick off insects, 
and in time of drouth, give copious waterings. 
Chrysanthemums are much liked by caterpillars, 
which will destroy the foliage in a short time if not 
watched. The plants should be grown bushy by 
pinching, but not be allowed to become crowded. 
Roses.—If a late bloom is looked for, the plants 
must not be left to the depredations of insects of 
various kinds. Use the various insect destroyers 
heretofore mentioned, and hand-pick caterpillars. 
As soon asa flower on the constant blooming sorts 
is past its prime, remove it, cutting back to a good 
bud to keep up a new growth to produce flowers. 
Fuchsias need partial shade and frequent shower- 
ings. Cuttings of the new growth root very readily. 


Gladioluses.—Stake their flower stems. Remove 
the lower flowers of a spike as soon as they fade. 

Lilies.—Keep the tall-growing sorts tied to stakes, 
as they are top-heavy when in flower. Ifa whitish 
spot appears on the leaves, a caterpillar will be 
found on the under side. Remove faded flowers. 

Propagation from cuttings is easily done in a 
close shaded frame placed on sandy soil. A frame 
covered with cloth will answer if one has no hot- 
bed frame and sash. Many shrubs, taken just as 
the wood is hardening, and most soft-wooded 
plants, will strike readily in a frame like this. 
Unless one has the means for keeping the tender 
kinds of plants over the winter in good condition, 
it is better to buy bedding plants each spring. 

Seeds.—Save always from the best flowers. Sow 
perennials and biennials as soon as ripe. Cut away 
all spent flower clusters if seeds are not wanted. 

a 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


In this time of comparative leisure the prepara- 
tions for winter should be made. Repairs in the 
jiouse itself and in the heating apparatus are likely 
to be needed. New structures sbould be begun in 
season to avoid delays. An excellent plan for a 
house for wintering plants and for propagating, is 
given in Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. Those 
who wish to put up a more pretending house, will 
do best to consult a green-house architect. Sup- 
plies of all kinds are to be laid in; loam, peat, 
sand, moss, pots, ete. Have a good stack of turf 
made each year; it should decompose for two or 
three years before it is used. See that the evergreen 
plants, such as Camellias, etc., that are placed out- 
of-doors, are properly shaded, and that no plants in 
pots suffer from dryness, slugs, insects, high winds, 
or the inroads of dogs, or other animals. Plants 
that are turned out into the borders will often make 
a straggling growth and require severe pruning 
when potted later in the season. A little care in 
pinching during the summer will prevent this. 


Cold Grapery. 


The fruit is now or soon will be ripening, and 
the house should have all the ventilation possible, 
but sudden atmospheric changes must be guarded 
against. Watering should be discontinued when 
the ripening commences, and when it is completed, 
the upper ventilators may be kept open at night. 
Sulphur is to be used whenever mildew appears, 
and the air of the house kept as dry as possible. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_——<_— 

Gold has been in more active speculative demand, and 
has advanced, closing quite firmly. ...A fairly active busi- 
ness has been transacted in Breadstuffs, which have been 
more freely offered, as a rule, at much easier prices, the 
market closing quite dull and weak, particularly for Flour 
and Wheat, which have been attracting very little atten- 
tion within the last few days of the month under review, 
ending July 14th. Corn left off with more firmness and 
buoyancy, under a good export and home trade inquiry. 
Oats closed in favor of sellers, under the management of 
the speculative holders, who control most of the available 





supply ; but the demand is limited....There has been 
more doing in Provisions, which have been quite variable 
in price. New Mess Pork, Prime Lard, Butter, and 
Cheese closed firmly, with a tendency to improve... Cot- 
ton has been in moderate demand most of the month, 
opening at advancing figures, but closing quite weak and 
declining....Wool has been in better supply, under in- 
creasing receipts of the new clip; and, with only a 
moderate demand, chiefly from manufacturers, prices 
have favored buyers....Tobacco has been in fair request, 
and generally steady....Hay has been plenty and heavy, 
on a reduced trade...Hops have been very dull, and nomi- 
nally lower..... Seeds have attracted more attention, par- 
ticularly clover, prices of which have advanced sharply. 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
July 14, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 
lL. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days this m’th.168,000 787.000 1,689,000 7,500 63,000 1,079,090 
26 days dast m’th,186,000 877,000 2,662,000 61, 000 74, 000 ‘667,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days this m'th, 253.000 894,000 2,321,000 37,500 3,100 2,115,000 
26 days last m’th,298,000 1,329,000 3,563,000 128,000 4, 500 2, 129,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
REcEIPTs. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1868....168.000 787,000 1,689,000 7,500 63,000 1,079,000 
26 days 1867. ...134,000 121,000 983,000 67,000 29,000 381,000 
Flour, Wheat. Corn. tye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1868. 253,000 894,000 2,321,000 87.500 3,100 2,115,000 
26 days 1867 271,000 576,000 3,889,000 167,000 74,000 


Se Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to July 11: 


Corn, 


SALEs. 

























Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Oats. 
481,663 2,956,522 4,044,602 155,093 39,368 
220,911 60,999 4,428,402 135,561 101,: 
. 494,457 141,551 4,780,198 187,189 783, 
731,000 819,429 458,739 141 48,227 
Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
bush. bush. bush. bush.’ bush. bush: 
1,460,412 28,897 573 = 780,825 57,138 
1,326,171 51,460 575 527,364 11,565 
1,039,621 33,341 493,494 8,705 
1,228,259 & 276 13.235 235 894,199 
BP. 10. ...00 1,175,152 1,719,822 43,542 46,614 1,794,242 34,102 
. )! oe 1,507,679 1,705,380 182, lil 93,032 2.134.191 65,237 
‘ 1,647,418 1,434,553 189,330 161,313 2,379,826 69,389 
804.215 1,653,094 202,900 392,815 3,199, 4 83,445 
941,129 1,954,706 134,543 361,053 2246.7 52 oo 4 





* 167.608 "967.664 7,300 




























120,532 1,154,892 500 «69,376 839135, 187 He Os 
90,174 868,724 32,785 12,576 200,349 48,632 
245,509 .780 66,986 1.390 206,763 34700 
578,279 «=. 217,976 117,257 «69,643 379,865 16,311 
May 1i5...... 731,330 261,092 186,804 145,706 608,494 16,461 
5. Receipts at headof tide water at Albany, each sea- 
son to July tth: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bbis bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
1868....97,400  4,529.400 oer 159,400 326,400 3,446,100 
1867. ...18,800 144,000 2'105,500 89,600 28,900 937,600 
1866. . . .72,900 1,097,800 6,698,900 280,700 76,700 = 2,757,300 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
June 13, July 14, 
PRICE OF GOLD. 1 141 
FLour—Super to Extra State $735 @10 $660 @99 
Super to Extra Southern.... 945 @1650 $340 @15 75 
a 835 @1650 800 @16 00 
Extra GONeSCC........cccccoses 1000 @1350 1000 @13 50 
Superfine Western...... .... 73 @800 660 @725 
Te . $50 @1050 750 @9% 
Oe ae 540 @640 52 @62 
Waueat—All kinds of White. 260 @215 240 @ 290 
All kinds of Red and eoeenbenn 200 @2% 1% @ 250 
Corn— Yellow - 112 @14 112 @ — 
Mixed. -- 108 @110 104 @1 12 
i Western . 8 @ 86 8 @ 6% 
ate. ° Nominal, Nominal. 
200 @20 170 @187 
Nominal. Nominal. 
80 @145 6 @122% 
8 @150 @ 130 
Straw, #i 100 80 @100 70 @ 9 
ne gor # b 29%e@ 31 2 @ 3 
Hops—Crop of 1867, # B.. 10 @ 4 10 @ 40 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, # b. 80 @ % 3B @ 
Srrp—Clover, # f ........... 10 @_ i0X% 1y%@ = 12 
Timothy, # bushel... 245 @ 260 245 @260 
Flax, @ bushel.......... 260 @2% 27 @29 
Suear—Brown, # a 10X¥@ 1388 10%@ 13% 
MOLASSES, Cuba, 3 @ 57% 0 @ 8 
CorrrE— Rio,(Gold, on bond) 8x¥@ 138 8%y@ 13 
heen pe Kentueky, &c., $b. 9%@ 20 9@ 2 
ee Tek, Bes 5055 520.-506.0 5 @ 5 §@ 
pote RAM Fleece, oon 48 @ 60 2Ke@ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # 2% @ 49 3 @ 49 
California. unwashed,. 2 @ 8B 21 @ 8 
TALLOW. ® D ........ ; 12 @ 12% @ 2 
O1L-CaKE—# ton .......... .. 5100 @5600 56 00 @62 00 
PorkK—Mess, e barrel. . 2700 @2800 22 @e 
Prime, @ barrel............... 2250 @2300 2200 @22 75 
BrEeF—Plain mess...........- 1500 @2050 1500 @20 50 
LARD, in tres, & barrels, # Bb, 164%@ 18% 17 @ 3 
BUTTER —Western, nee aoe 53 @ 8 23 @ 
(+ taglGabaaenalay soaks 23 @ 36 30 @ 
CHEESE 6 @ 16 6 @ 3K 
BEANS—® bushel... 580 @660 43 @640 
Peas—Canada, # bushel...... 140 @150 140 @ — 
Eaas—Fresh, #dozen........ 3% @ 2% 20 @ 30 
POULTRY — — W Bocce ce 146 @ 18 200 @ 21 
TOPO PR, WD. 50.0550 20000 — 2 Oe! 20 @ 2 
POTATOES, nl ~ eoeevee 2500 @4%H 300 @ 400 
Potatoes, new—# bbl......... 500 @550 22 @909 
APPLES—# gg eeeeee 500 @600 700 @1000 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel .....- Nominal. Nominal. 
TurRNIPs—# 100 bunches..... 600 @800 400 @ 600 
CABBAGES—# 100,...........++ 800 @1000 800 @1200 
STRAWBERRIES—#@ basket.... 7@ 8 4@ 5 
RAaSPBERRIES—@ basket. ° —— 5 @ 1 
CHERRIES—@# Bb fete “ — 15 @ 30 
CURRANTS—® : — 8 @ 12 
GOoOsEBERRIES—# bushel.... _ 425 @5 50 
WHORTLEBEBRIES—# bushel — 50 @800 





‘ew Work Live Stock Markets,— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Die. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot't 











JUNE U5th......ccccceeees Herd 98 2,356 20,004 17,060 45,779 
June 22nd...- 5,9 2.842 17,575 17,250 43/759 
SUNG BA. . cc0ses * 2,177 20,637 19.557 49,395 
a, RSE S 2,177 28,348 18,898 54,581 
Total in four Weeks... .24,213 365 9,552 86,564 72,695 193,454 454 


do for previous 4 Weeks ..24,179 504 11, 3093 62,046 82,564 180,464 





— Cows, Calves, Sheep. Swine, 
Aver age per Week.,...... 91 2,388 21,641 18,174 
do. do. last Month ett 126 2,773 15,511 20,640 
do. do. prev's Month 5473 116 =—-2,624. 15,511 18,204 
Average per Week, 1867. 5,544 O4 1,320 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866...... 5.748 94 1,200 20,000 -—-13°000 
do. do. do. 1865...... 5,255 118 =: 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do, do, do. 1864...... 5,16 145 =1,511 15,315 12) 676 
do. do. do, 1863... 129 694 9,941 21,670 
Total tm 1087...ecces.cs 3.359 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866...........2 4,885 62.420 1,040, 72, 
Total in 1865........ 6, -4 77,99) 36, 733 HY 
Total in 1864.......... 782.462 660,27 
TOCA) 88 W888 .i6 sce. oa 264 {091 én eo 519,316 1,101 ‘ar 


The above table gives the weekly receipts for the four 
weeks ending July 6th, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month, 

Tosay that the market has been dull for the past month, 
would be putting it very mild,as on many of the days it 
was really stagnant. Each weeka hundred or more cattle 
remained over unsold for the next week’s trade. The 
quality has been quite uneven, and few really prime beeves 
were for sale. The cattle came from widely distant 
States, and some lots were so poor that we really won- 
der they were ever shipped ; certainly their owners must 
have sustained great loss. Hot July weather, with the 
thermometer at 90° in the shade, is not conducive to 
quick or large sales, and small lots were in every case (e- 
sired. Occasionally a good bullock brought the highest 
figures given in the list of prices, but it was only a very 
few of the best ‘‘ tops,”’ the rest selling at 1%4@1c. lower. 
More of the cattle were sold on the scales than last 
month, and estimated at a lower figure; it is rare thata 
buyer will allow more than 60 lbs. to the cwt. Prime 
steers of T ewt. sell as high as heavier ones, and much 
quicker. One feeder from Ohio had a fine lot of very fat 
10 cwt. steers in market, during the week ending June 
29th, which he had hard work to dispose of at 17 cts. In 
May the same cattle wouldggave brought 19 cts. easily. 
The following list gives the range of prices, average 
price, and the figures at which the largest lots were sold. 
Junel5th ranged 14@17'4c. Ay. 164c. a sales 154@17 


do. 22th = do.13%@17e. do. 16 C. 0. do. 154%@17 
do. 29th do. N@1I7 ce. do.ike. do. do. 144@16 
July 6th do. R@li c. do, 1iXe. do, do. 15 @16% 


With a weckly average of more than 6,000 cattle,and over 
20,000 sheep and lambs, prices have gone down at least 
one cent per pound on the best steers, and as much as 
two,cents on medium and poor. Prices are better at the 
close of our report, and sales more brisk. This, probably, 
is due to the increased demand for beef during the recent 
Democratic National Convention and German Schiitzen- 
fest, while the supply was a little less. Dealers, however, 
do not talk encouragingly, and we may look for still 
lower prices, unless Western men stop shipping... 
Milch Cows.—We have no change in prices to note 
from our last report. The supply has been much less, 
but quite equal to the demand. Purchasers of fancy stock 
are few, and chance sales at high figures are rare. Good 
cows, with young calves, bring from $80@90. Those not 
so ‘ fresh,”’ without calves, and good milkers, from $60@ 
$80; while poor ones hardly find sale at $40.... Veal 
Calves.—We always expect a falling off in numbers at 
this season, as well as a greater variation in quality and 
price. Good milk-fed calves sell readily at 10@11% cts.; 
medium, from %@9 cts.; while poor, ugly, badly fed, 
‘*whey-and-clover things” sell at still lower prices. 
Some few, the last weeks of June, brought as high 
as 12 cts., but that price cannot be reached now. 
The supply is mainly of large, half grass-fed calves, the 
best of which bring 84@9 cts....Sheep and Lambs. 
—Ifthe market was overstocked last month, it is fairly 
flooded this month. The increase of more than 24,000 
onan already full market, could result in nothing else 
than a depression in prices, and a dull market. The sup- 
ply of really good sheep is still very small, compared with 
other months, which, of course, makes the prime sheep 
quite hold their own, and up to the week ending June 
29th, good, fat sheep brought 7% cts., while plenty of 
poor ones could be bought for 5 cts., or even less. Lambs 
range from 10cts.@13cts., and very prime 14 cts. The in- 
crease of 8,000 for the week ending our report, July 6th, 
however, completely upset the market, and everything 
was offered for what it would bring. A greater part of this 
increased supply was lambs, and they proved a heavy loss 
to their owners. The weather was hot, and to keep them 
over they would lose greatly by shrinkage ; dressed they 
would not keep long, except by the best of care on ice, 80 
they were killed, and sold at retail, as rapidly a8 p08- 

sible, at $1@$1.50 each, and when night came, those re- 
maining unsold were consigned by the cart load to the 
rendering tanks for tallow. With such a sad state of 
trade it is difficult to foresee thé future condition of the 
market....Swine,—The supply has been a little less 
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this month, and prices about %c. lower. Sales, how- 
ever, have been steady, and the supply has all been taken 
up. Nothing is selling above 9 cts. per pound, and really 
good hogs may be had for 8% cts. Prices range from 8@ 
8% per pound. But few dressed hogs are in market, and 
sell for 12@12% cts. per pound. The market days in and 
about N. Y. City are: Communipaw and Hudson City, 
N. J., on Mondays and Thursdays; at the National Drove 
Yard, 100th St., on Wednesdays ; Hog and Sheep Market, 
40th St. and 11th Avenue, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


How to Remit :—Checks on News 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
tafe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
cy Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Req- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
seccipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk, 

Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 


* 

The Weather and the Crops.— 
The wet season at the East happily let up towards the 
last of June and farmers profited by several days of in- 
tensely hot weather early in July. Haying was com- 
menced under favorable auspices, and though storms 
and summer rains followed, we have strong hopes that 
the season will not be a wet one. The backward corn 
crop is beginning to pick up on dry land, but a large 
portion of it may never glaze properly. It is a saying as 
true as old, however, that July and August make the 
corn crop. Winter grains, where not winter-killed, are at 
the time we write filling well, and will come up to the 
full average. Spring grains, oats particularly, though 
backward, promise fairly. From what we see and hear 
we think an unusually large breadth of oats has been sown. 
The fact that a short corn crop may be reasonably antici- 
pated at the East, and will surely come in case frosts do 
not hold off longer than usual, should lead farmers to put 
in as many turnips as they can asa substitute. The re- 
ports from the great corn growing sections are decidedly 
favorable, and farmers expecting a very large crop are 
already buying beeves in anticipation. Spring wheat 
does not look well as a rule; winter grain is more prom- 
ising as it approaches the harvest. High winds, hail 
storms, and violent rains with sudden changes of temper- 
ature, have been quite prevalent in many sections, and 
there is considerable complaint of badly lodged grass 
and grain. From Kentucky there come complaints of the 
midge damaging the wheat. The Potato bug continues 
its depredations west of the Mississippi and at certain 
spots eastward, in which direction it is steadily migrat- 
ing. Grasshoppers are doing their share of damage also, 
but so far, apparently not so much as last year. 





Unanswered Letters.—Some of the 
publishers and editors are off for their summer vacation, 
leaving a reduced office force. This will account for the 
delay in answering those correspondents whose letters 
fall into the departments of the absentees. 


Sundry Humbugs.—Several correspond- 
ents inform us that Hallet, Moore & Co., are still opera- 
ting on the five percent plan. The unclaimed prizes of 
J. R. Hawley & Co.’s prize lottery are for sale by them, 
at tive per cent on the valuation. J. R. Hawley in a reply 
toa letter says that H. M. & Co., have no authority to 





act for him, and he knows nothing about them, We say / 








don’t trust either of them with any money....We havea 
list of names of firms, not to be found at the numbers 
given. Among the more prominent ones are: Harper, 
Wilson & Co., or the ‘Metropolitan Gift Co.,” offering 
pianos, melodeons, jewelry, etc., are nct to be found at 
the number named. The new feature presented by them is 
a long list of names of persons, who, they say, have drawn 
prizes. Perhaps by addressing some of these, a reply may 
be had, but we doubt it. The fact that they are not to 
be found at the number is enough for us to pronounce 
them unsafe. Sanford, Frazer & Co., belong to the Kel- 
ley tribe of ‘‘ Kelley's Weekly.” They want $3 to tell 
what the prize is in the drawing of Kelley & Co., and aid 
in getting it. They do not appear at the address given. 
Gumbridge & Co. send out villainous and absurd read- 
ing in the shape of pamphlets, and we don’t wonder that 
they are not to be found. Do not confound J. T. Stewart, 
jewelry and watch lottery, with A. T. Stewart, the mer- 
chant. We called at the number of the former, and of 
course could not find him. Look out for the so-called 
“Improved French Alloide Watch,” Brainard, Le Seur 
& Co., 44 Broad-st. Their circulars are very presentable 
and modest, and well calculated to deceive the unwary. 
We warn all against them, no matter how plausible their 
advertisements. They,too, are not discoverable at the 
number given, which is a suspicious circumstance. 
Vincent, Branch & Co., watches, jewelry, etc., are not to 
be found at the address named in their circular. Persons 
of course will be careful not to send money to them for 
any purpose whatever....J. Lyon, 174 Hudson-st., is evi- 
dently ‘on the make.’ What did he pay Westbrook & 
Co., for all right, title, plates, and the ‘‘ good will” of the 
business? At whatever price he got them, he was pretty 
effectually ‘‘ sold,” for they are well known to be worth- 
less things by avery large class of our readers ...We 
wish the proprictor of that Drug Store on the Bowery, 
who has been in the habit of getting ‘‘Madams Beach 
and Putney’s” letters, would ask the Madams to send 
us their book of ‘‘ Private Instructions.’ Perhaps we 
would give both him and them a notice.... Reed & Co. 
have a newdodge. They propose to those who have 
drawn prizes and are dissatisfied with their luck, to 
pay them the full value in money, less 12 per cent. 
We ‘‘can’t see it,” Mr. Reed. Try again....D. McDowell, 
907 Broadway, is on the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 
Enterprise. This is also on the per cent plan. He 
claims to be Secretary for the committee, etc. The prizes 
run about $200 each, 5 percent is $10, and that is what 
he is after. This is just now a very popular way of 
swindling. We have letters of at least six different firms 
now in operation in this city, all pretending to aid sol- 
diers or sailors, but each taking precious good care that 
such worthy charities never get one dollar of the thons- 
ands they have induced the people to entrust them with. 
We warn our readers against any and all of them. Don’t 
confound the above D. McDowell and his enterprise with 
the ‘‘ National Home for Destitute Widows and Orphans 
of Soldiers and Sailors, No. 691 Broadway,”’ which has the 
confideace of honorable people, and is a worthy charity. 





The Pennsylvania Ag’l College.— 
We gave due notice of the reorganization of this college 
and hoped that it would, from being a disgrace, become a 
first class institution. A letter received from an officer 
of the college a few weeks ago informed us that affairs 
there were ‘‘allina muddle” and now we learn from 
the daily papers that there has been a general resignation 
of President and Faculty. What is the matter with this 
college? Perhaps setting it down in the back woods 
away from the lines of travel has something to do with 
its want of success, and probably its failure is not unas- 
sociated with incompetence in the management, It 
looks very much like a case for legislative investigation. 





The Illinois State Fair takes place 
this year at Quincy, Sept. 2ist to 6th. Upwards of $10,000 
are offered in premiums, of which $9,000 are in money. 
John P. Reynolds, of Springfield, is the Secretary. 





Hedge Convention.—Hedges are an in- 
stitution in the West, the importance of which may be 
judged by the formation of a Hedge Plant Growers’ Con- 
vention. Judging from the report, its object is mainly 
to agree upon the manner of conducting the business of 
raising hedge plants and selling them. The Secretary 
and Treasurer is H. N. Pearse, Bloomington, Il. 

Grape Exhibitions. — The importance 
of grape culture in this country is shown by the existence 
of several associations composed entirely of grape grow- 
ers and the announcement of exhibitions devoted to the 
grape alone. We give the dates of these exhibitions as 
far as received, and shall probably hear of others. The 
N. Y. State Grape Growers Association will hold its an- 
nual Fair at Canandaigua, Oct. 7th and 8th. G. F. Wil- 
cox, Fairport, is Secretary. The Pleasant Valley Grape 
Growers Association’s annual Fair will be at Hammonds- 


port on Sept. 23d, 24th and 25th, and at the same place on 
Oct. 28th there will be held a critical trial of grapes to 
test their wine producing qualities. The liberal premi- 
ums offered by the Longworth Wine House for the best 
wine grape for general cultivation will be competed for 
at the exhibition of the Cincinnati Hort. Soc., Sept. 28d. 





The “Orange Judd Wheat Prizes.”’ 
$100 for the best two barrels of white Winter Wheat. 
$100 for the best two barrels of red Winter Wheat. 
$100 for the best two barrels of Spring Wheat. 

Attention is called to the fact, that Mr. Orange Judd 

offers $300.00 through the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 

distributed in three prizes as above shown, for samples of 
wheat, Open to the U, 8, and Canada, See p. 87, March No, 





. 

The Wheat Crop.—aAs we go to press the 
reports coming in are more and more assuring in regard 
to the prospect of a wonderful yield of wheat. Much, of 
course, depends upon the harvest, but an unusual breadth 
has been sown. It has,on the whole, looked well and 
done well all the time except over limited areas of pre- 
vailingly wet land, which has not been underdrained, and 
where the grain has been exposed to winter-killing. 
The harvest, so far as it has progressed, has been success- 
ful, and the new wheat in market is good. Spring wheat 
is improving and earing finely, both East and West, 





Peat Analysis.—Two samples of peat from 
C. P. Williams farm, at Charlestown, R. I., have been an- 
alyzed at the Harvard Scientific School with the following 


results. 
Sample No.1. No. 2. 


Moisture....... nawciole «Acid weed dicate 26.00 26.05 
CE NON sialon ci sccceecnncesane nan 48.09 46.07 
RM oie icak wascceuconcdhuanes 3.12 3.15 
Chloride of Sodium. ..........ssceces 16 4 
LE Ee 1.48 1.56 
Silica, Alumina, Magnesia, Iron,& Loss 20.34 21.85 

100.00 100.00 


The analysis shows about six times the amount of am- 
monia found in common yard manure, and only needs 
the addition of wood-ashes and bone-dust to make it an 
exceedingly valuable fertilizer. It is strange that farm- 
ers will let such mines of wealth lie unused upon their 
farms. Mr. W. uses about a thousand loads ayear, and 
is bringing up a run-down farm toa high state of fertility. 


The Kentucky State Fair is to be 
held at Louisville, Sept. 15th to 19th. 





The New Hampshire State Fair 
takes place this year at Manchester, Sept. 15th to 17th, 





Turnips Among Corn.—Between the 
first and tenth of August, turnips may be sowed broad- 
cast among Indian corn. Even if not covered, many seeds 
will grow ; but it is much better to go through the piece 
rapidly with potato hooks or pronged hoes, breaking the 
surface uniformly, and pulling all large weeds at the same 
time. The corn should be cut up at the ground and stack- 
ed as soon as glazed, and the turnips will then have two 
months’ occupation of the soil. This will do much to- 
wards helping out a short corn crop, 





Your Patent.—S. D. J.,” Ohio, sends us 
specimens of a bent-up wire for supporting plants, says 
he is negotiating for a patent, and asks our opinion. We 
think that for many things the contrivance will work 
well. But why patent it? It is strange that men who 
are freely using all of the contrivances of those who have 
preceded them, are uuwilling to add to the common 
‘stock of knowledge, but the moment they hit upon a sim- 
ple expedient must go and patent it. If a thing has cost 
time and inventive thought, we think it should be pat- 
ented, but when one has something as simple as a bow 
knot, a mere twist in a wire, we think it folly to patent 
it. Ifone has a wire and chooses to twist it up in the way 
our friend has done, we don’t think there are twelve men 
in the country who, on a jury, would award him damages. 
This patent business has been, to use a vulgarism, ‘‘ run 
into the ground,’ and unless something like sense can 
prevail at the patent office, the people will insist upon its 
abolishment. Persons claiming to hold patents for the 
simplest contrivances given in the journals are constant- 
ly annoying farmers with threats of prosecution. Have a 
Farmers’ Club in every neighborhood ; tell these fellows 
to prosecute, and make a common cause for the defence. 
Very few suits will ever come to trial when it is found 
that the game of “ bluff” will not work, 


Wild Morning Glory. — Our friends 
write about a troublesome plant under this name, but as 
they do not send specimens, we do not know which of 
three plants, which may well bear the name, they mean. 
One, the Wild Potato Vine, or Man of the Earth, (pomaa 
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pandurata), has an cnormous root, weighing from 10 to 
12 Ibs., and is capable of standing a long siege. The 
Hedge Bindweed,( Calysteyia sepium),is much like the com- 
mon Morning Glory in its flower, but is a perennial ; it is 
very common in low grounds, The Bindweed of Enrope, 
(Convolvulus arvensis), is an introduced and small-flower- 
ed plant, but one of the most obstinate of weeds. W. 
Hi. Parkin, Henry Co., Il, gives us his method of dealing 
with the Wild Morning Glory, which would probably ap- 
ply to the first two sorts mentioned: ‘The more the 
ground is stirred, where they are, the more they will 
epread, and as for choking them it cannot he done here. 
But they can be got rid of very casily: stock the ground 
to clover, and turn on cattle or hogs. Cattle and hogs 
will cat the vines in preference to anything else, Hogs, 
particularly, are death to the Morning Glory vines. It is 
a very troublesome weed here, but I have learned by ex- 
perience that live stock will elean it out.” 


Willow Peelers.,—‘‘N. M. R.,” Yancey- 
ville, N. C., suggests that in an article on ‘* Willows and 
Their Uses,” in May last, we gave no information about 
willow peclers. We know that there are patented ma, 
chines for pecling willows, but we do not know who 
makes them. With regard to patented articles. which no 
one has a right to make oruse without the consent of the 
patentee, we assume that the thing, if good for anything, 
will be advertised. It is not the duty of a journal to ad- 
vertise articles, the exclusive owners of which do pot 
care to bring them properly befere the public. 





Strawberry for a Name.—‘W. M. 
M.,” New Brunswick, N. J.—The plant is one ef our_na 
tive strawberries, Pragaréa ‘vesca,; and is also found jn 
Europe. It is the parent of the many Alpine strawber- 
ries. It differs from our more.common varicties in hav- 
ing the ‘“‘seeds” (akenes) upon the surface of the fleshy 
mass which forms the berry, instead of buried in it. 
There is alsoa difference in the plant’s foliage and habit, 





Striped Bugz Once More.—This scason 
we have given a long list of proposed remedies. We 
hear from several that the paper hung from a stick has 
been perfectly successful. Mer. C. W. Heaton, Pulion Co., 
lil.. sends us still another method of driving them off; 
he shakes calomel over the vines from a pepper box. 
The inscets go off humming,—Isn’t this classing calemel 
among the humbugs ? 


Late Chickens—Bantams,—Chickens 
must have very good care to get much size if hatched in 
August. They generally do well but rarely get their full 
growth, being checked by the cold weather. August and 
September are the most favorable months for. raising 
bantams. The value and interest of these minute breeds 
depends upon their littleness, and the same causes oper- 
ating as in case of other breeds, we get very minute and 
perfectly formed specimens. This fact it is well for ban- 
tam funcicrs to remember and profit by. 





The Wild Goose Plam.—Messrs. Mun- 
son & Wilcy, Murfreesboro, Tenn., send us specimens of 
the ** Wild-goose Plum.”’ It appears to be an improved 
variety of wild plum, but the specimens failed to reach 
us in sufficiently good condition to judge of their quality. 
Messrs. M. and W. say it “ranks among plums as the 
Concord among grapes and the Wilson among strawber- 
ries—the best to be had without great: trouble.” - The 
tree is said-to be healthy and a great and regular bearer ; 
the fruit is not aftacked by curculio, carly, and maybe 
picked green and ripens on its way to market. 

Plants Named, — First one word to our 
friends. It is with pleasure that we name plants for cor- 
respondents if they will only give us good materials. We 
cannot undertake to name plants. from a Icaf only, nor 
from smai! seedlings, neither can we bother with several 
specimens put together without numbers; if we were 
to give a list of names, the sender would be no wiser, for 
he would not know to which plants to apply them, and 
we cannot afford to describe each one so that he may 
know. Such things we must pass by. Neither can flor- 
ists’ flowers be named, generally, from dried specimens, 
i, c., to give the florists’ or catalogue name of a rose, or 
pelargonium, or a verbena. Leaves and flowers, and if 
possible, the fruit or seed pod, should be sent. Dried 
specimens are, as a general thing, more easily determined 
than those sent fresh. The latter usually reach us ina 
wilted or a decayed state. Dry the specimen in a large 
book or between papers, and send it, if small, in an ordi- 
nary letter, and if large, between thin pastcboards.: . 
Mrs. A. Bowen, Loami, Ill. A Syringa, or Mock Orange, 
Philadelphus, wat too much broken to tell which...‘ TI 
L..” Memphis, Tenn, The Chick-Pea, Cicer Arietinum, one 


of the oldest cultivated plants, and was 4 few years ago 





sold at a high price under various names as a substitute 
for coffee. The separate flower is some kind of mallow ; 
cannot tell which without the leaves....Mrs. M. Treat, 
N. J. We have not before seen the Elder, and would 
like to know more about it....“‘J. E. M.,”’ Holyoke, 
Mass. The Alleghany Vine, Ad/umia cirrhosa, a fine bi- 
ennial to cultivate....** Subscriber,’ Martha’s Vincyard. 
Golden Aster, Chrysopsis falcata. ...W. C. Gault, Ashland 
Co., 0. The seed of a Puccoon, some species of Létho- 
spermum, which one is not to be told from the seed alone. 
.“*N, D. W.,” Waverley Place, N. ¥Y. Tecoma jasmin- 
cides, a fayorite plant to train along the rafters of green- 
houses: and conservatories; requires a light, rich soil. 
....Mrs. M. F., Canandaigua, N. Y. The plant that 
produées buds on the edges of its leaves is Bryophyl- 
lum calycinum. The flowers are purple, and are not 
likely to be produced when grown asaroom plant. It 
needs bottom heat, and to be kept rather dry to make it 
flower. Please send another leaf....T. C. McCalla, 
Ky. Buffalo-berry, Shephardia, as near as can be told 
from the Ieaves.....‘ P. L. C.,”’ Dracut, Mass. Huonymus 
Japonicus, the variegated form ; flowers small and green. 
ish, not showy ; cultivated for the beauty of its foliage .. 
A number of specimens which require study are omitted. 





Loss by Disease Among Animals 
in the United States.—Professor Gamgee has been 
carefully looking into this subject and we condense some 
of his statements in regard to the estimated value of the 
principal live stock of the country, the percentage of loss 
by disease during the last year, and the loss in moncy. 





Value Loss percent Loss in money. 
Horecs.... ......$743.468,800]...... Dacor eae $ 44,608.128— 
Mules... ....... 98,345,050)... ... idk 4.942.252 50 
GMitle. 60.65%. 724,075. 700)..... BOs z eh — 
SOON ci-0554- ana 71.931 ,255)..... BB is secs is 5.754.500.40 
ileal: fo Oia: ia 18,490.386.50 
Total »... - $1,823,224,670............ ..8102,188,295.40 


A Brace of Failures,—“ Mc.K.,” Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., writes: ‘‘ Last year IT raised a single 
plant of the Long-Podded Radish, (Raphanus caudatus). 
It grew about 30 inches high, and produced 15 or 20 pend- 
ent pods, varying in length from 18 to 34 inches. These 
pods, which were exceedingly tender, pungent, and agree- 
able to the taste, were of a brownish-purple color, many 
of them curiously curled or kinked, and all having a gen- 
cral resemblance to rats’ tails. From seeds of this spec- 
imen I raised, the present season, some twenty plants, 
which are entirely destitute of merit. They are of vigor- 
ous growth, and literally bristle with pods, which, how- 
ever, do not possess, even remotely, the rat-tailed appear- 
ance of their predecessors. They are pale green, stiff, 
sharply pointed, mostly about 8 inches long, tough, and 
with very little pungency. Evidently this is the result of 
crossing with the common radish, I conclude, therefore, 
that the Raphanus caudatus will not preserve its char- 
acter in gardens where the common radish is cultivated. 
The Striped Japanese Maize. (Zea Japonica), which, as 
an ornamental plant, with beautifully striped foliage. was 
much admired Jast year, has also failed to maintain its 
reputation. In the specimens now growing in my gar- 
den only about one leaf in five is striped. In fact, it has 
so much deteriorated that, like the Raphanus caudatys, 
I do not regard it as worthy of further cultivation.’’-- 
(We cultivated the Radish in 1860, and when a year or 
two ago it was lauded as a novelty, gave our experience— 
which was that it, with us, was a worthless thing. As to 
the Striped Maize, that depends upon how pure the 
seed is kept. We have seen it this year with as well 
marked leaves as when it was first introduced. Eps.] 





Wheat Screenings for Chicken 
Feed.—The screenings of winter wheat, which consists 
in great part of broken and small grains and may be ob 
tained at most flouring mills, are the best chicken feed 
we know of. This article is generally worked into in- 
ferior qualities of flour, and ought always to be sold or 
used as chicken feed. It goes further and is much better 
than corn or meal for young chickens or laying fowls, 





Canning Peaches,.— J. W. H.,” a deal- 
er in preserved fruits in Boston, writes a strong protest 
against the way in which this fruit is put up for market,and 
asks us to reqnest our friends in the Middle States to put 
up none but perfectly ripe fruit. To this we cordially say 
amen, not only with regard to peaches, but tomatoes and 
other canned fruit: The public cannot be imposed upon 
a great while. Canned fruit is just now popular, but if 
such unripe fruit as was generally put up last year is to 
be the rule, we shall advise onr readers not to touch it, 
and as far as New York, the great market, is concerned, 
shall set the Board of Health on the track of the un- 
wholesome stuff. Now, here isa chance for honest men 
to make a good thing. Let it be understood that a cer- 
tain label ona can isa guarantee that the contents are 
just as goog as can he, and that brand will in a year or 





two run all the trash out of the market: A showy label 
will sell the fruit, but not to the same customer twice, 





Old Postage Stamps.— Inquirer.”— 
The Government has no use for them. If the “young 
lady *’ wishes to collect a million, she can only sell them 
for waste paper. She is a humbug, and is imitating an 


English girl who played the same game a few years ago, 





Name of a Tree.—E. Marcy, Kendall Co. 
The tree seeds you collected in N. Y. City were doubtless 
those of the Ailanthus. Some notes on this tree will be 
found in the Agriculturist for May and November, 1867. 





Crops in a Young Orchard.—‘s. L. 
G.,” Jasper, Tenn., asks: ‘‘ What is the best grass to 
plant ina young orchard? Is clover or other grass inju- 
rious to young trees? If so, what is the best crop to 
plant in an orchard?’ Do not plant any grass or clover 
ina young orchard. The trees need to grow well until 
they reach maturity, or the age at which they should bear, 
Plant such crops as require manure and thorough culti- 
vation, such as Indian corn, potatoes, squashes and all of 
their family, and root crops. Doall for the trees and take 
no more from the soil than is returned toit. After the 
trees have reached the bearing age, clover is the best crop. 

Locusts,—“T. W.,”’ Xenia, Ill., and “R. L, 
B.,.” Hooversville, Md., will find the Locust described 
and figured in Oct., 1866, aud we cannot comply with 
their request to describe it at the present time. 





Many-Leaved Clover. —Several have 
sent us specimens of 4 and 5-leaved clovers, but Mrs, 
Chas. Morse, of So. Natick, Mass., outdoes all the rest 
in forwarding 5, 6, and 7-leaved specimens. What is 
called a 4 or more leaved clover is not properly so. The 
ordinary clover leaf is regarded as a simple leaf, the 
blade of which is split up into three parts, and it is no 
more stranze that it should divide into an unusual num- 
ber of parts than that parsley should become curled, or 
that certain trees, as the beech, birch, and horse-chest- 
nut, should have cut-leaved or skeleton-leaved varieties, 


The College Courant, published week- 
ly at New Haven, is a beautifully printed and well-con- 
ducted sheet, which is of great interest to all college 
students and graduates, especially to thoee of Yale. 





An Early 'Fomato.—C. T. Crolie, Pliin- 
field, N. J., sent us on June 22d a specimen of ripe toma: 
toes, which he thinks is across between the French 
Tree tomato, and the Early Round variety, and claims 
that it is carlier than. Keyes’. Mr. C. does not tell us 
anything of the treatment of his plants. We could form 
an opinion of its carliness if we knew when the seed was 
sown, and the time when the plants were set out, Will 
friends who send us specimens of tomatoes. or other 
fruits, tell us ail that is necessary to know about them? 





Salting Cattle.—‘ J. A. 8.,"’ Dutchess Co. 
There is no doubt of the usefulness of the practice. It 
jucreases their consumption of food and water, and their 
thrift. The better way is to let them have access to salt 
in their pastures and cat what they like. 

Several Thousand Bushels of 
Corn Cobs,—A. Wilmot, Ill, If the cobsare dry, burn 
them and save the ashes. They make a tolerable good 
fuel. Thrown into the barn-yard, or upon the compost 
heap, they will decay but slowly, and*there is a positive 
excellence about ashes which we ~rize very much, 





A Good Mangle.—Mrs. J. Thompson, 
Concord, N. H. Ironing by machinery is not yet an 
entire success. The most complete mangle we have seen 
only proposes to assist the laundress in the plainer part 
of her work, Towels, napkins, shects, pillow cases, 
and all plain articles without buttons, are passed between 
two smooth wooden rollers under a pressure. The work 
is done very rapidly, and is neat cnough to meet the 
taste of most housekeepers. The article is sold at the 
house furnishing stores in the citics, for about $25.00. 


Carbolic Acid for Parasites.—s. 
Flint, Minn. This article, in the form of soap, is a sure 
and safe destroyer of all vermin upon sheep and cattle. 
It is for sale at this office, with directions for use—40 
cents per I]b.; or in boxes, 3 doz. tablets, $3.60. 





Black Cayuga Dacks.—‘ M. R.,” Troy. 
These ducks stand high with breeders. They have a few 
white feathers about. the belly, and grow to a large sit, 
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Relief for Farmers’ Wives.—Mrs. 
¢. Dudley, Washington County. The boarding of farm 
help often comes heavy upon the housekeeper. The best 
remedy is the building of farm ¢ottages, and the employ- 
ment of married men for help. A cottage can be put up 
without any large outlay of money, if there is good timber 
upon the farm. The laborer, of course, would expect to 
pay rent, and the investment in the cottage would pay 
better than bank stock, He would also be a consumer of 
the products of the farm, and thus furnish a home mar- 
ket. One-half, at least, of his wages would be expended 
in the supply of his table. Extra hands, by the day or 
month, could be boarded at the cottage, and thus re- 
lieve the farmer's kitchen of much of its drudgery. 





The New England Fair, with a very 
attractive programme and list of prizes, takes place at 
Ntw Haven, Conn., the first week in September. Daniel 
Needham of Boston is Secretary and business manager. 





Tanning Lice.—Franklin Forney, of Som- 
erset Co., Pa., gets rid of lice on cattle and horses by 
making a strong decoction of white oak bark by long 
doiling, and washing the animals with it twice, three days 
intervening. He says it is the surest and cheapest reme- 
dy he ever tried. We have sometimes recommended a 
solution of alum, and known of its being used with good 
success. Thisisa powerful astringent also, and doubt- 
less acts upon the insects wn the same way as oak bark. 


Thinning Root Crops.—An obvious 
truth is often better enforced by a simple engraying than 





Fig. 1.—UNTHINNED. THINNED. 
even by experience. Year after year men cultivate tur- 
nips broadcast, using too much seed, and never thinning 
out the crowded plants. Turnips almost always do much 
hetter sown in drills than broadcast, and if ‘‘ mercilessly 
thinned” in the rows, so be it the ground is occupied, 
the difference in the crop is very great. This fact we 
have endeavored to 
exhibit, so that he 
who runs may read, 
and that he who reads 
may be reminded to 
put the truth of the 
statement to the test. 
Fig. 1 shows the tur- 
nips growing with about the relative amounts of tops 
and roots upon one alone, and two close together. Fig- 
wre 2 is a horizontal section, showing still better the 
great difference between thinned and unthinned roots. 


Top-dressing after Mowing.—“G. 
S. G.,” New Canaan, Ct. Liquid manure applied at this 
time is particularly valuable. Well-prepared composts, 
and coarse, strawy manure, we have also used to good ad- 
vantage, as they afford a mulch for the roots of the grass- 
es. Fresh stable manure we prefer to apply later in the 
season. Any mulch is valuable upon the fresh mown 
grass, and the most of it will disappear before the follow- 
ing season, so as not to interfere with the mowing. 





Fig. 2. 





. 

Drilling Wheat.—The advantages of this 
practice are conspicuous in the wheat fields the present 
season, The reportof the Department of Agriculture for 
April says, that ‘in every locality where wheat suffered 
from freezing, the drill fields are unscathed, while those 
which were sown broadcast are in miserable condition,” 


Advantage of Thrashing Ma- 
chines.—J. Stanton Gould estimates the number of 
these machines in the country at 225,000 and that they 
fave five per cent more of the grain, than the flail. This 
would save to the country more than 19 millions of 
bushels of grain, worth at least 30 millions of dollars. 
A strong argument for the use of improved machinery. 


The Work-Shop is the title of an ele- 
gantly illustrated monthly, which, for a few months past, 
has been welcomed to our table. It is the American edi- 
tion of a German monthly, devoted chiefly to the beauti- 
ful and useful in art and trade, We Americans are too 
much given to half-way approving of the sentiment which 
would divorce heanty and utility, In this journal we 


pave a celebration of thelr nuptials on every page, Ar 








tistic industry, or ‘‘art-industry,”” by which we under- 
stand the application of the rules of art and beauty to all 
kinds of manufactures, is the sentiment of the work. It 
is a 16 page quarto in covers, filled with beautiful de- 
signs, working patterns, and details. The price is 50 
cents per number. Mr. E. Steiger is the N. Y. publisher. 





The Minnesota State Fair occurs at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 29th to Oct. 2d. Charles Hl. Clarke of 
Minneapolis is Corresponding Secretary and business man, 





Milk Farming.—“ W. E.,’’ Kent, Ct. We 
are not able to state the profit of this specialty over or- 
dinary husbandry. The long railroad freight would be 
an objection, but on some roads, they favor those who 
are farthest from market, to induce farmers to go into 
the business. It is favorable to the making of manure, 
for most milk farmers resort toextra feeding in stalls to 
prolong the season and to secure the largest flow of milk 
possible from their cows. The pay comes regularly and 
in considerable sums. An incidental advantage of this 
kind of farming is that it leads to keeping accounts. The 
milk farmer is likely to know how much a quart of milk 
costs, and what kinds of feed will produce the most, 





The Potato Beetle,—The Colorado Po- 
tato Beetle, the 10-lined Spearman, was figured and de- 
scribed in September, 1866, and has been mentioned sev- 
eral times since. No well-tested remedy has yet been 
proposed. Mr. C. V. Riley, Missouri State Entomolo- 
gist, thinks—and his opinion is worth considering—that 
a heavy mulching of the soil would in a great measure 
prevent the egress of the insect from the earth in the 
spring, and the few that do come out could be readily 
managed ; but for this to be of effect, a combined effort is 
necessary.—Note.—Please do not send us any more spec- 
imens of this insect. We know it by sight thoroughly. 
A few days ago we received a package which contained a 
crushed box with some hundreds of these fellows all 
alive. Had the paper broken, the insects would have 
found their way out of the mail bag, and their eastern 
march would have been more rapid than it now is. If 
any of these are to be sent East, or elsewhere, let them 
first be made specimens of by exposing them to the heat 
of boiling water, which will kill them ‘very dead.” 





The New York State Fair is to be held 
at Rochester, Sept. 29th. An important regulation has been 
adopted by the Society, which will be put in force this 
year. Itisthat all entries for Live Stock and fixed ma- 
chinery must be made two weeks before the fair, namely, 
on or before Monday, Sept. 14th. The Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Col. B. P. Johnson, must be addressed at Albany. 


The Ohio State Fair takes place at To- 
ledo on the 2ist to 25th days of September. It is under 
the direction of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, of 
which John H. Klippart, Columbus, is Secretary. 





The Indiana State Fair is to be held 
at Indianapoiis, beginning Monday, Sept. 28th, and con- 
tinuing through the week; $12,000 are offered in prizes, 
The Secretary is A. J. Holmes of Indianapolis. 





What isa Pallet ?—“ W. H. L.”’ Questions 
of the age of fowls often arise at the exhibitions and 
where fowls are sold. An English authority decides that 
‘* age does not constitute a puliet,”’ saying that fall birds 
of one year cannot de shown in June of the next year 
as pullets, yet that January birds may be shown as puilets 
in December of the same year. This is nonsense; a hen 
less than a year old may properly be sold or exhibited as 
a pullet, and in common parlance a hen is a pullet until 
she has laid out her first clutch of eggs, or had time to do 
so; and this would stand in law or equity. 





Diarrhoea in Chickens or other poultry 
may be checked by putting them on a floor of dry sand, 
and feeding Icttuce leaves, which are better if taken from 
old plants, chopped fine, and mixed with Cayenne pepper. 





Reclaimed Swamps Relapsing.— 


“I. A.,” Livingston, N. J., asks: *‘ What is to be done ?” 
Rushes, and the wild grasses coming in, show the pres- 
ence of water too near the surface. The drains should be 
made deeper, and perhaps be doubled in number. Much 
of the draining in sneh places is only half done, A sec- 
ond row of tiles, bringing the drains only 2% feet apart, 
will often pay better than the first. Plowing is nob al- 
ways necessary. Grass seed catches very readily upon 
mucky soils, especially if the sowing is accompanied by 
top-dressing. White and red clover do well npon rather 
moist soils, and should always he mixed with the grass 
seed, if the ohject 1s hay, Reclaimed swamps yyill not 
take care of themselyes any more than npland meadows. 








Sugar Maples Die.—“J. H.,” Prairie | 


City, Ill., says that Sugar Maples, when set out, ‘ grow 
very well the first season, but die the next,” and asks 
how to prevent this. Many such questions go unanswer- 
ed, because we have no grounds upon which to base a re- 
ply. Take this for an example. There is no clue to 
several important points, Are they nursery trees, or trees 
from the woods ? How were they taken up? Were the tops 
headed back? From what soil were they removed, and 
in what kind were they planted? Do the leaves hold 
on until frost, or do they dic before maturity? Do they 
come out the second spring, or are they apparently win- 
ter-killed ? One must know all these points, and others, 
before he can, without seeing the trees, give any intel- 
ligent answer to this query and others like it, 





Asparagus and Roots.—C. E. P.,” 
New York.—By all means plow up your sod this fall, and 
then againin spring. Sucha soil as you describe, well ma- 
nured and thoroughly prepared, should give good results. 


Libraries for Farmers’ Clubs.—‘G. 
A.,” Waukan, Wis. Nothing better could be devised 
to perpetuate these institutions and increase their useful- 
ness than a well-selected library on agricultural topics, 
A yearly tax of a dollar on each member would furnish 
a fund for its gradual increase, and all the best works 
would be made accessible to the whole community. It 
could not fail to be a good investment for every member, 
In any of the flourishing farming towns of the West we 
shonld expect the experiment to be successful. 





Very Early Potatoes.—Samples of the 
Early Rose Potato, weighing 414 oz. each, were exhibit- 
ed at the American Agriculturist Office, July 8th. They 
were grown in Westchester €o., N. Y., in the open field, 
from potatoes planted May 20th. We have seen other 
samples, equally good, grown in from seven to nine 
weeks, which show this to be the earliest variety known. 

Goats in California.—Mr. Landrum, of 
Watsonville, Cal., informs us that on the spurs and in the 
mountain valleys of the Coast Range and other mountain 
chains of the Pacific coast, there exist numerons plants, 
which, if eaten by our common domestic stock, are very 
deleterious if not fata] in their effects. These constitute 
even favorite articles of diet for goats of all kinds, neither 
proving harmful to them nor imparting flavor to their milk. 

Abdominal Tumors in Fowls and 
Turkeys are not of rare occurence, They usually 
arise from some disordered condition of the laying ap- 
paratus, and will be eventually fatal. If you perceive a 
hen or turkey in good condition not moulting, and refus- 
ing to lay, and having a low abdomen, off with her head 
in time—before she becomes diseased and unfit for food, 





Wastes of a Photographic Estab- 
lishment as Manure,—H. Noss, Staten Island, 
asks: 1. ‘Can hyposulphite of soda which has been 
used for fixing photographs be used as a fertilizer?** We 
should consider it a fertilizer of moderate value if unmix- 
ed with deleterious substances. Mix it with loamy soil 
or muck, and make an experiment upon cabbages and 
turnips.—2. ‘* How can liquid ammonia be used? I have 
some that is too weak to be used in the business."’ Be 
very careful, dilute it freely, and apply it with a sprinkler 
on grass, or almost any garden vegetables. It should be 
so dilute that yon can hardly tell it from pure water. 





Canning Peas and Corn,.—Once more 
we must repeat, to reply to several, that we know of no 
way in which peas and corn can be canned, with any de- 
gree of certainty, in families. Those who make a business 
of it seal them in cans, boil for a while, (in water or 
steam,) punch a hole in the cans, to let ont the steam, 
solder the holes up, and boil again for several hours. In 
the most experienced hands the process often fails, and 
it is regarded by experts as an uncertain business. 





Check for Cribbers.—Mr. J. B. Knox, 
of Worcester, Mass,, has used the hitching rein and rod 
described on page 139 (April) for several months with the 
best results, and claims to share the honor of inventing 
so useful an article with the gentleman whom we named 
when it was described. If this were a patent worth half 
a million, there would be a nice chance for a Jawsuit. 





Hen Killed by Eating Glass.—“ Mr. 
E. W. W.,”’ of Tuckahoe, brought to the office of the 
Agriculturist several pieces of glass taken from the crop 
of a hen which died suddenly, The glass cut abe crop, 
and no doubt caused her death, It is prohable she had 
been accustomed fa picking up ico and snow for drink 
and roade a fatal error in confounding glass and fee, 
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Missouri State Entomologist.—Thec 
State of Missouri has had the good sense to create the 
office of State Entomologist, and then showed that it 
knew what it was about by appointing C. V. Riley, Esq., 
to fill the office. Mr. R. has long been favorably known 
through his writings in several of the Western agricul- 
tural journals, and his course since his appointment 
shows that he means work. Instead of secretly accumu- 
lating a lot of materials for the long-delayed report of some 
Flow-going Society, he gives his matter while it is fresh 
and in season through the Missouri and other Western 
papers. We hope that our many Missouri readers will 
aid Mr. Riley by sending him their observations and 
specimens of such insects as are found injurious to vege- 
tation. His address is 2130 Clarke Avenue, St. Louis. 

Strawberry Dr. Nicaise. — Messrs. 
Frost & Co., Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. 
Y., have sent us specimens of this berry, which we be- 
lieve they were the firsttointroduce. The berries, grown 
from plants set last September, were of remarkable size. 
One weighed an ounce and a half and measured seven 
inchesaround. The fruit being picked under-ripe, on ac- 
count of the long distance it had to travel, did not enable 
us to fairly test its quality. The flesh was solid and of 
good texture. We are not informed of its productive- 
ness, but the specimens sent show that it is an excellent 
exhibition fruit, and worthy the attention of cultivators, 


—_ 


Another Tomato Trellis.—‘f. B.,” 
of Newark, N. J., surrounds his garden with a very cheap 
trellis upon which he trains his tomatoes. The trellis is 
made of sticks cut from the swamp, set in an inclined 
position, and where they cross they are tied with a strong 
twine. When the tomatoes reach the top of the trellis 
the tops are bent over to the other side and there fasten- 


LAYS. 


ed. The sticks are completely hidden by the foliage, 
amongst which the ripe fruit shows with a very pretty 


A trellisof this kind made of cedar would last 
The engraving shows how it is constructed. 


effect. 
many years, 





Fruit in New England, — Very un- 
favorable accounts come to us from various parts of New 
England, and the prospect for fruit is anything but prom- 
ising. The long-continued rains which occurred at the 
time of blossoming of apples and pears prevented fertili- 
zation. Col. Wilder informed us that he should not have 
more than a third of a crop of pears, and that on July 1st 
he had not a grape vine in blossom. Many usually hardy 
vines were killed by the winter, the wood not being well 
matured. At the Botanical Garden, Cambridge, the 
Magnolias, etc., bloomed a month behind their usual time. 





Fuller in German, —-The Small Fruit 
Culturist, by A. 8. Fuller, has been accepted as a standard 
work by our fruit growers, and we are pleased to find it 
has met with so much appreciation in Germany that a 
translation of it has been brought out in that country. 
The book is in excellent style, with all the illustrations 
neatly done in tinted lithograph. The translator is F. 
Maurer, who is one of the leading small fruit growers in 
Germany. The work so pleased Jiihlke, the director of 
the King’s gardens, that he requested to be allowed to 
write an introduction to present it to the German pomol- 
ogists. This translation in so handsome a manner isa 
great compliment to Mr. Faller, and not only to him but 
to American horticulturists generally, for all of them have 
in one way and another helped to bring our knowledge of 
the small fruits up to its present state. It is pleasing to 
see that German pomologists are ready to avail themselves 
of experience, from whatever quarter it may come; their 
conduct is in marked contrast to those of England, who 
persistently ignore American horticu.ture. 





Whitlock’s Exhibitions.—Mr. Whit- 
lock, besides his ‘* perpetual exhibition ’’ of implements 
pertaining to horticulture and agriculture, has every 
Thursday a show of such fruits and flowers as may be in 








season. Mr. W. in the spacious halls in the Agriculturist 
building is able to offer ample room to all exhibitors, and 
a neatly furnished room for discussions. Our fruit grow- 
ers and florists have availed themselves of advantages he 
offers, and the exhibitions have been attractive and the 
meetings for discussion instructive to those who attend. 
These weekly exhibitions and meetings are free to all. 





Gas-Tar or Asphalt Walks.—In the 
July Agriculturist we mentioned the walks in Central and 
City Hall Parks as illustrations of the excellence of pave- 
ments made with gas-tar and other materials. We have 
since learned that these walks were made with a patented 
composition under the Burlew patent, in which other 
materials are used besides gas-tar. As the report of the 
comptroller of Central Park gave no hint that the walks 
there were made with a patented article, we were led to 
suppose that they were the old gas-tar and sand walks 
that have been in use these many years. We know that 
mere sand or coal ashes and tar make a good walk, but 
are willing to admit that the patented one is better. 


Hill’s Lawn Mowing Machine.— 
A lawn mower of moderate size that could be worked by 
one person without great exertion has long been wanted. 
We have tried Hill’s machine sufficiently to see that it 
does the work easily and efficiently. By the use of this 
machine once a week, a lawn or grass plot can be kept 
inadmirable order with a velvety turf. We hope that the 
manufacturers will have so great a demand as to allow 
them to furnish the mowers at a still cheaper rate. 





Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety.—The exhibition of Roses, Strawberries, etc., was 
held by this Society June 30th and July 1st at their mag- 
nificent Hall in Boston. The number of varieties of 
strawberries was not so great as we expected to see, but 
those exhibited were of remarkably fine quality. Wilson, 
Hovey, Jucunda, Triomphe de Gand, Brighton Pine, Agri- 
culturist, Boston Pine, and Scott’s seedling, were the prin- 
cipal varieties. Notably well grown specimens of all 
these varieties were shown. Col. Wilder's seedlings at- 
tracted attention; these are referred toelsewhere. Roses 
were out, like Sophy Squeers’ sensibilities, ‘‘in full blow.” 
F. Parkman, author of a work on the rose, gave proof 
that he could raise roses as well as write about them. H. 
H. Hunnewell and J. C. Chaffin had collections as fine 
as they were profuse. Hovey &Co., exhibited beautifully 
grown specimens of the rarer green-house plants. E. 8. 
Rand, Jr., hada good seedling Azalea, valuable for its 
late blooming, and garden specimens of the charming 
Showy Ladies Slipper, Cypripedium spectabile. Some 
most gracefully arranged baskets and vases were upon 
the tables. Amidst all the display of exotics we were glad 
to notice a stand of our native wild flowers, with their 
names, a very pleasing and instructive collection. The 
exhibition was a success, but one in visiting the fétes of 
the Massachusetts Society sees more than fruits and 
flowers; he meets the men who by their persistent labor 
have made this the most prosperous of our horticultural 
societies. It is good to meet such men as Col. Wilder, 
Breck, Parkman, Buswell, Brackett, Rand, Hovey, and a 
host of others eminent in the horticultural world. We 
wish some of the wealthy men of New York could see 
how things are done in Boston. They might be shamed 
into doing something for horticulture in their own city. 





White Hellebore for Squash Bugs. 
—W. B. Waterer, Troy, N. Y., writes that his vines being 
covered with squash bugs he dusted them with powdered 
White Hellebore while the dew was on, and has seen 
nothing of the insects since he made the application, which 
was some four weeks previous to the date of his letter. 





New Jersey State Agricultural 
Society.—This Society held an Exhibition on June 
23d and 24th, at their new grounds at Waverly. Every- 
thing about this Society bears the marks of energy and 
determination to achieve success. The grounds are nat- 
urally well adapted to the purpose, and the improve- 
ments made and in progress are judicious and substan- 
tial. Gen. Halstead, the President, and Mr. P. T. Quinn, 
were untiring in their exertions to promote the conven- 
ience of exhibitors and the comfort of visitors. The fine 
large tent of the Society was decorated by abundant 
floral contributions. An excellent show of vegetables 
was made by B. J. Quinn & Bro., of James Island, 8. C., 
grown upon land heretofore devoted to cotton. Reisig 
& Hexamer, Westchester Co., N. Y., exhibited over 50 
varieties of strawberries. F. Brill, Newark, N. J., took 
the premium for the best collection of 10 varieties. E. 
W. Durand, Irvington, N. J., exhibited 7 new seedlings, 
some of which were of marked excellence. P. W. 
Schenck, of Irvington, showed specimens of Boyden’s 
No. 30, which attracted general attention for their enor- 





mous size and fine appearance. Romeyn’s Seedling wag 
well represented by plants in tubs, and the fruit upon 
plates. We are glad to learn that the exhibition, notwith. 
standing the rainy weather, proved a pecuniary success, 


The Study of Insects.—Doctor A, g 
Packard, editor of the American Naturalist, bas commenc- 
ed the publication of ‘tA Guide tothe Study of Insects,” 
which will be issued in 8 or 10 parts. The first part con. 
tains a profusely illustrated account of the anatomy of in- 
sects, their transformations,etc., and supplies information 
upon points in which our few American works on in- 
sects are remarkably deficient. Price 50 cents each part, 
to be had at the office of the American Agriculturist, 


Propagating New Strawberries, 
—Mr. Seth Boyden, so well known asa successful grower 
of some remarkable varieties of strawberries, sends us 
the following: ‘The strawberry plant is subject to many 
variations from external causes, which should be avoided 
when the highest success is desired. The best varieties 
will retrograde if they are neglected and choked with 
weeds, or grown too thick, or in sterile soil, and will be- 
come an inferior variety, requiring years of good cultiya- 
tion to restore them to their original condition. Fora new 
setting the best plants should be selected from healthy 
parents, with large runners, and carefully handled. An in- 
jury to the plant is an injury to the future crops. If the 
roots are broken or tangled, the plant will never fully re- 
cover. The young plants should be set as soon as they 
have roots sufficient to sustain themselves, and not want 
for water before they have become firm in their place, 
New land or soil not much worn is preferred, and should 
be trenched a foot deep under the rows and a layer of 
manure put on the subsoil or bottom of the trench. If 
the soil is heavy and liable to dry hard, a small quantity 
of fine manure should be added, and well mixed before 
the trench is filled. The roots should not come in con- 
tact with much strong manure, but after the plants have 
become firm they may be liberally top-dressed.” 





A Watering-Pot Sprinkler.—M:. §. 
Fisher, Framingham, Mass,, sends a drawing.of a rose 





or sprinkler for a watering pot, which he finds very con- 
venient for directing the jet in any desired direction. 
The form is sufficiently shown in the annexed engraving. 





Michigan Rose.—“W. B. W.” This may 
be propagated by layering shoots of this season’s growth. 





How toTella Pure Brahma Fowl. 
—John Flegg. <A bird which is true to feather may not 
be of pure blood, for as fowls are not bred with the same 
accuracy as Short horns, we must alway8 expect to find 
occasional departures from the marks of absolute perfec- 
tion in well-bred fowls, and also occasionally grade birds 
taking so strongly after the prevailing blood that they 
cannot be recognised. Ifthe stock at six to cight months 
old is well marked, this would, in our mind, establish the 
purity of well-marked parents, and nothing else will. 
Brahma fowls fit to breed from should have small heads, 
single or triple combs; large, full bodies; broad chests; 
short, flat backs; large, strong thighs down tothe hocks; 
short and feathered legs; clean feet, with the outside and 
middle toes well feathered. The plumage may be either 
white, with a dark penciling of a grayish brown on the 
neck and back, and dark on the breast and body, or very 
light. This leads to the distinction between light and 
dark Brahmas. The dark, birds have a light head and 
black flight and tail feathers. The light Brahmas which 
are the most common in this country are prevailingly 
white, with the neck hackle and saddle penciled witha 
distinct dark stripe in each feather. The tail is short, 
erect, and black, and the wings are short, with the flight 
feathers black. The body fluff or down is usually white, 
but occasionally smoke colored, while the feathers are 
white, and the feathers of the feet and legs are more or 
less dark also. Long feathers projecting back from the 
hocks, (called ‘‘ vulture hocks,’’) are undesirable, but do 
not show impurity or bad breeding. Single combs are 
admissible, but we do not like them. The legs should be 
yellow, or dusky yellow, and always well feathered. 
White-necked birds should not be bred from. Neither 
are those pure enough which have dark feathers scat- 
tered about on the body, or anywhere except properly 
penciled on the spots indicated above. Early chickens 
get their true plumage in the autumn, but late ones often 
do not show their true feathers until six months old. 
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Savings Banks and Farmers.— 
«A. N.,"" Lebanon, Ct. “Where shall we get capital to 
make improvements?” We recently visited a rather poor 
farming district in your State, and learned that almost 
every man had a snug little “ pile’? in the Savings Bank. 
In the State of New Hampshire, the reports show about 
fourteen millions of dollars in the Savings institutions, 
the most of it the spare capital of cultivators. Your 
State is still richer in capital, and would divide more, per 
capita, than any other State in the Union. These banks 
are not a fair index of the surplus wealth of the farm, for 
since the war the favorite investment has been in United 
States bonds. A farmer who has faith in his business 
need not go far to find capital to make improvements. 
There are many small capitalists among farmers always 
ready to loan, who prefer an indorsed note, or a mortgage 
on real estate, to any other security. Savings Banks are 
ready to loan on long terms on similar conditions. There 
is really no lack of capital to make any improvements 
upon the farm, that are desirable. We have no doubt 
that these spare funds invested in draining, in the raw 
material of manures, in better tools and stock, would pay 
a larger interest than in banks. Farmers need more 
faith in their business, rather than more capital. 





Canada Thistles.—The Journal of the N. 
Y. State Ag’l. Society says: ‘The Illinois Legislature has 
passed a law providing that any person bringing into the 
State seed of the Canada thistle, in the packing of goods, 
grain or grass seeds, or otherwise, and permitting the 
same to be disseminated and vegetate, shall be liable toa 
fine of $100: and any person allowing this thistle to 
mature and disseminate its seed upen his lands shall be 
subject to a penalty of $75.". Good for Illinois, 


Thills for Horse-Hoes and Culti- 
vators.—‘' D. F. H.,” Ira, Vt. Thills have been intro- 
duced to some extent of late, and work well. They give 
greater steadiness to the implement, so that there is less 
danger of damaging the crops, and at the ends it is more 
easily transferred from one row to the other by lifting. 





Breeding of Water Fowlsin Large 
Flocks,.—‘ P. J. A.,"’ Cooperstown. There is not the 
same danger in large flocks, as in the case of hens and 
turkeys. Ina state of nature many varieties breed close 
together and make their spring and fall flights in large 
flocks. In Norfolk, England, geese are vred in large 
numbers. A Mr. Bagshaw, a farmer there, fattened 12,000 
for market last year. With a good pond, or running 
stream of water, there is not much danger of overstock- 
ing. It will not pay to breed them in pens, 

How Much Pork a Day ?—‘‘s. B. D.,” 
Fremont, O. A pig put up to fatten and well fed, that 
does not gain one pound or more a day is not making a 
profitable use of his provender. A pig nine months old, 
and kept three months ix the pen, ought to weigh 300 lbs. 
Some do much better than this. D. Edwards, of Little 
Genesee, N. Y., fed two Chester White pigs, which gain- 
226 lbs. in 88 days. They were fed on cooked corn meal, 
whey, sour milk, and clover, and returned 111¢ ounces of 
flesh for 1 1b. of meal, not reckoning the other food. 





Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College.—This school received the U.S. Agricultural 
Land Scrip. The Annual Report made to the Legislature 
has been received. The school is making progress in all 
departments, and offers an opportunity for the study of 
the sciences bearing upon agriculture and of theoretical 
agriculture which cannot be excelled on this side of the 
Atlantic. The fall term this year begins Sept. 16th. 
There are 125 students in all departments and 21 profes- 
sors and other instructors with abundant facilities. 





A Curious Sheep Story.—The follow. 
ing we clip from the N. Y. Evening Mail, thinking our 
readers will appreciate a bit of nonsense this hot weather. 
The remarks by the Mail will be best appreciated if they 
are read aloud. ‘‘ Robert Batchelder, of Salisbury, has a 
flock of twenty-eight sheep, which during the winter 
were housed in a place where their wool became filled 
with hay seed. They have been out to pasture for several 
weeks past, and the excessive wet weather has caused the 
seed to sprout, and they are now bearing about with them 
acrop of grass twoinches in length. Itis thought that 
if the wet weather continues much longer the clover will 
blossom,” —Monitor.—REMARKS BY THE Matu.—This is 
the most interesting story that ever we have seen, con- 
cerning some New Hampshire sheep who are wearing of 
the green. ‘Twas related by a person on whose honor 
we rely, he never hack-ed cherry trees, and—shouldn’t 
tell a lie. Robert Batchelder, this was the shepherd’s 
wame, and he pastured twenty-eight sheep on Salisbury 
plain. But when the leaves had fallen, and November 





get their fill, So Bobby kindly put them in a well protect- 
ed shed, with hay enough to feed them, in the mow up 
over head. And the seed it sifted down and it lodg-ed in 
their wool, and there it did remain, till the April moon 
was full. And then out went the muttons, all in the 
rain, you know, and, in less than twenty-one days, the 
seed began to grow; and it grew, and it grow-ed like the 
bean in fairy song, and now the grass upon their backs is 
more’n two inches long. And, it is expected, that, later 
in the year, red, fragrant clover blossoms will appear! 
The moral of this sheep tale is clear to every eye, that by 
judicious management, if a person cared to try, he might, 
with little trouble, and with aid of rainy weather, have 
his lamb and green peas growing up together. 


When to Shut up Pigs for Fatten- 
ing. —‘“L. 0.” Morristown, N. J. If the pens are 
furnished with shelter and with water, we should say be- 
gin in August. A pound of pork is made much more 
economically in warm weather than in cold. Little food 
is wasted in keeping up the animal heat, and many green 
articles are available which are out of season late in the 
fall. Swine enjoy fresh clover fed every day with their 
cooked corn or provender. Sweet corn ought to be rais- 
ed for the purpose of feeding in the green state to swine. 
It greatly promotes their thrift, and, we have thought, 
makes flesh as economically as any food that can be given. 





Swarming—Artificial or Natural ? 
—Wnm. W. Cary writes: “I am often asked ‘Do you 
practice natural or artificial swarming?’ A direct answer 
to this question would not show the best course for you 
to practice, unless ail the circumstances are similar. If 
your apiary is large enough to occupy your whole time 
profitably during the swarming season, then natural 
swarming may be recommended, but for one who has only 
a few stocks, it will not pay to watch for swarms to issue. 
Some, whether their apiaries be large or small, have oc- 
casionally to be from home for a day or two, and such 
have a constant feeling of anxiety that swarms will be 
lost during their absence. Thus, it becomes important 
to study and practice artificial swarming. It can be done 
in the old-fashioned box hive, but with greater facility 
and certainty of success if the movable comb hive be 
used, and easier with shallow frames than deep ones.” 





Beesin August.—By Wm. W. Cary. 
—Remove all surplus honey as soon as sealed. Examine 
carefully all old stocks that have swarmed, to determine 
if they have a fertile queen. Where many hives are ina 
row, young queens are sometimes lost in returning to the 
hive. Such have not the meansto rear a queen, and 
must be either supplied with eggs, sealed queen cells, or 
& queen, to avoid total loss by rapid depopulation and 
robbery. Keep a few queen-raising “nuclei” for such 
cases, and to provide a stock of queens to take the place of 
superannuated ones or of those known to be drone layers. 

The Best Cross for Mutton.—"L. 
D.,” Litchfield, Ct. All thé thorough-bred sheep are quite 
too dear in price to be raised gfor the butcher. The finc- 
wools generally are smal], and wonld not pay for this 
purpose. The long-wools furnish quite too much fat in 
proportion to the lean to be profitable for the consumer. 
The South Downs furnish an abundance of fine-grained, 
lean meat, and are only defective in size. If we cross the 
common Merino ewes of the country, (which are a mix- 
ture of “native,” Saxony and Spanish Merinos,) with 
South Down rams, we obtain a favorite class of lambs 
for the New York, and we presume all Eastern markets ; 
they are hardy, mature quickly, and show strongly the 
South Down points. If we cross South Down ewes, or 
these grades, with a Cotswold or Leicester ram, we shall in- 
crease the size, secure 2 more rapid growth, with flesh of ex- 
cellent flavor. If the object be to furnish early lambs for 
the butcher, this is perhaps as good a cross as could be 
made. The very high prices paid for lambs in Mey and 
June make it very desirable for farmers to have a good 
stock on hand. A lamb four months old is often worth 
more than a yearling. The crosses we have indicated are 
highly prized by the mutton producers who supply the 
market at Nogwich, England, where, upon an average, 
six to eight thousand yearlings are sold every week. 


Timely Hints About Thrashing, etc. 


Thrashing Grain.—‘ The best of men 
are none thé worse for a little watching.” ‘This is truc 
of that important class of men “the thrashers.”’ The 
work is generally done by the bushel. In New York the 
old price was 3 cents for oats, 4 cents for barley, and 5 
cents for wheat. Last year, owing to the anxiety of farm- 
ers to thrash early, under the idea that the price of wheat 
would décline, six and seven cents a bushel was paid. 








as rapidly as possible, and this is very well, especially as 
the farmer has to furnish six horses and half a dozen or 
so of men, besides the four horses and four men that ac- 
company the machine; but owing to their anxiety to 
“hurry up” it is well to see that the grain is all thrashed 
out of the straw, and also that it is separated from the 
chaff, and not carried on to the stack by the straw carrier. 
The ‘boss thrasher”’ is generally a “ gentleman of leis- 
ure,” who ‘sees that everything is right." Would it 
not be well if the farmer himself, instead of working 
harder than any of the other men, should hire an extra 
hand and merely look after things? High as wages are, 
one bushel of wheat saved would pay for a man that 
could cut bands or throw sheaves from the bay nearly, if 
not quite, as fast and as well as himself. Of all days in 
the year thrashing day is the time for the farmer to see 
that every thing is done as it should be. This is work 
enough for one man, which should be the farmer, 


_ 


Stacking Straw .—It is rare toscea proper- 
ly built straw stack. If the straw is designed for simpig 
treading into ‘“‘ so-called manure,” it is often left after 
the machine is gone in a shape admirably adapted for 
the purpose. But nice, bright straw, especially if the grain 
is cut before it is dead ripe, is very readily eaten by stock 
in the winter and is certainly worth preserving for the pur- 
pose. Any man of ordinary skill can build a straw stack. 
The main point is to get good-sized forkfuls to place com- 
pactly round the outside, and another series of similar 
forkfuls to put inside and partly on top of it to bind the 
outside tier. Tread firmly and keep the middle well filled. 
It is better to arrange to put all the straw in one large 
stack, rather than in two or three small ones, and itis bet- 
ter to have it a little too high than too wide with a flat 
roof. It may take an extra man te make the high roof, 
but it will pay. Another point to be specially attended 
to is to throw the chaff into the middle of the stack, or 
at least not to leave it in a heap where it drops from the 
carrier. The weak spot in the stack, and where the rain 
is almost sure to do the most damage, is on the side next 
the carrier. Special care should be taken to get the chaff 
and short straw away and to build up around the carrier 
with long straw. Two men on the stack, for a ten horse 
machine, is enough at first, but as the stack gets higher 
three will be needed. Better put on four, even, than 
have a poor stack. But it is not necessary. Let the 
farmer lend a helping hand on the stack occasionally, if 
necessary, and see that allis going on right, If thrash- 
ing out of doors, see that the chaff and fine straw which 
fall on the ground are thrown on to the carrier. Do not 
let it accumulate, for if the man: gets behind ‘he will be 
apt to throw up grain also. The farmer had better watch 
these things than work steadily himself. Let the stack 
be finished off at once. If this is neglected at the time 
it will seldom be done afterwards. Every bit of straw 
should be on the stack before the machine stops. And 
then make some sheaves by drawing out straw from the 
sides of the stack, and fill up the hole where the man 
stood on the roof and make the whole roof so that it will 
shed water, We advise, as the result of our own experi- 
ence, that this be done at once and the stack finished off 
as though you were sure of a heavy rain before morning. 





Thrashing Wheat as Drawn from 
the Field.—Where it can be done, this is unquestion- 
ably the best and most economiical plan. If portable 
steam engines were as common as they will be in a. fow 
years there would be no difficulty in thrashing as drawn 
from the field. Two extra men is all that is needed, Bat 
we now require two extra teams also,and these are not 
always to be had. One man can pitch ae fast as any ten- 
horse machine can thrash. Our plan has been to have 
three wagons and two teams, with one man to each 
wagon, who loads and unloads. We built a small stack 
by the side of the machine, holding perhaps.a load, on 
which the man stands who cuts the bands. While chang- 
ing wagons, sheaves are taken from the stack, 29 as not 
to stop the machine. Let the farmer give up all idea of 
doing any regular work himself, and attend to the chang- 
ing of the wagons and furnishing the sheaves, and. there 
will be no trouble. Put a steady man in the field to pitch, 
and a load will always be ready to take the place of the 
empty wagon. There are men enough around the ms- 
chine to run the empty wagon out of the way, and the 
other is in its place and the man throwing off sheaves in 
less than two minutes. There is a little excitement about 
it, when everything goes right, that stimulates activity, 
With favorable weather and on a large farm we would 
never thrash wheat in any other way. Where there is 
sufficient barn room, thrash ont of doors and put the straw 
in the barn. It is then safe, and can be fed out more con- 
veniently and with less waste than from the stack. 

The Outside Horse on a Sweep 
Power has to walk much faster than the inside horse, 
and consequently should have a longer half of the whiffie- 
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tree. On a ten-foot sweep the outside horse walks 60 
feet each time round, while the inside horse, two feet 
nearer the center, walks only 48 feet. In other words, 
the outside horse walks one-fourth faster than the inside 
horse. He walks5 miles while the other walks 4 miles. 
To ask him to draw as heavy a Joad is cruel. Onan 
ordinary 4-foot evener a new hole should be bored from 
4 to 5 inches nearer the center for the inside horse. With 
ashort whiffletree, say 20 inches from the center hole to 
the outside hole, the hole should be bored for the inside 
horse 16 inches from the center. Thrashing is hard work 
for horses at beet, and this matter should be attended to. 
The thrashers give the inside horse of their teams 
a shorter half of the whiffletree, but three-fourths of the 
farmers let their horses draw on the machine with ordi- 
nary plow whiffietrees without alterations. For the sake 
of the poor horses we ask attention to this matter. 





Guard Against Splitting.—Ferrules 
or rings of iron are useful things, but among a score of 
old ones it will be a rare chance to find one that will fit 
where one wants it; besides, they are not applicable to 
angular sticks. “J. H.M.” gives us a sample of a sim- 
ple protection against splitting, which we think may find 
a wide application in our own hands, and on the farms 
of our readers. Figure 1 represents the end of a stick 
like a whiffletree, protected by a simple iron wire, applied 
thus: A groove is cut in which the wire may lie, as it 








turns over the end; one end of the wire is bent at right 
angles and driven into the stick, a hole being bored if 
necessary. The wire is then laid round in the groove, 
cut of the length needed, the end bent at an angle of 45 
degrees, sharpened, and driven in with drawing blows, 
so as to tighten the wire as much as possible. The end 
of a stick witha hole in it, as represented, will bear quite 
a strain before it splits or breaks. Our correspondent 





Fig. 2.—WIRE APPLIED TO A LATCH. 


accompanies this suggestion with a simple latch, fig. 2, 
for a gate or barn door, the catch of which is made of a 
knot—a guarantee against its splitting off, and a capital 
idea of frequent application. The dotted lines in fig. 1 
show the course of the wire where not really in sight, 
and the same may be observed on a small scale in fig. 2. 


Gas Tar for Paiut.—cC. G. F.,”’ Ben- 
nington, Vt. Itis used in many places for cheap fences 
not bordering the highway. There is no doubt about its 
antiseptic qualities, and it is always cheap near the place 

manufacture. Beauty is not its strong point, 





Marvesting Field Beans.—Take five 
rows ata time. Commence on the middle row; pull up 
as many hills as can conveniently be held in the hands, 
and then place the handful, with the roots up, on the row. 
Then pull the two rows on each side, and place the hand- 
fals round the first on the middle row. Pull a few paces 
ahead of the heap and bring the handfuls back. Then 
proceed as before. Sometimes the beans are put in a 
continuous windrow. The work is usually done by boys, 
and if the crop is clean, a boy will pull half an acre a day. 
The heaps or windrows should be moved or turned every 
day or two; and if the weather is bad, the crop must be 
carefully watched, and every opportunity seized to turn 
the heaps and get them lightened up. A little neglect 
may spoil the crop, or at least render hand-picking nec- 
essary. Ordinarily there is little difficulty in curing 
beans in this way, provided they are not neglected.) When 
sufficiently cured they are thrown ‘into heaps of conven- 
ient size for pitching. If the beans are dry and hard, and 
the vines perfectly cured, they can ‘be mowed’ away like 
hay or grain; but if alittle green, it is better to put them 

on poles laid across the beams in the barn, where the air 
ean circulate through them. Careful bean growers fre- 
“quently stick short stakes in the field, and place the 
‘beans around them, thatch the heap with etraw, and 
let them’ remain, if need be, for several weeks. When 
“this method is adopted, the beans can bé pulled while the 
vines are quite green, as the half-matured beans will 
“fipen'from the sap in'the pods and vines.» By this meth- 
od, too, there is little loss of leaves, and these, with the 


Going into Wells.—As a rule, never de- 
scend into a well without first lowering down a candle or 
lamp to be sure that it does not contain foul air. Wells 
in barn-yards that are used in winter for stock, and sel- 
dom used in summer, are very liable to be foul at this 
season. While the springs are low in August or Septem- 
ber, is a good time to clean them out, but let no one go 
down without using the above precaution. The “foul 
air’’ is carbonic acid, and no one can live in it an in- 
stant. If a candle or Jamp will burn freely there is no 
danger. The carbonic acid is heavier than common air, 
and accumulates at the bottom of wells. The candle will 
go out as soon as it strikes the carbonic acid, and thus 
show how much there is in the well. To get it out is 
not difficult, provided there is water in the well. All 
that is needed is to pump out the water and dash it in 
again. The water willabsorb an equal volume of carbonic 
acid, and the agitation will mix sufficient air with it to 
allow combustion to proceed, and if a bundle of straw is 
ignited and lowered into the well, the heat will cause the 
foul air to ascend. Wehave succeeded in getting out the 
carbonic acid from a well simply by dropping bunches of 
burning straw into it. The blaze would at first be ex- 
tinguished when it struck the carbonic acid, but the 
heat is more or less retained, and sets the air in motion. 





Michigan Board of Agriculture. 
By Sanford Howard, 186%. This is the Sixth Annual re- 
port of this body, and besides the usual tabular accounts, 
and reports of the County Societies, it contains carefully 
prepared essays upon the management of Agricultural 
Societies, Irrigation, Cheese Factories, Cross Breeding 
of Sheep, Principles of Hay Making, Influence of For- 
ests, Diseases of Cattle, and other matters of interest to 
the general reader. Strong ground is taken against the 
perversion of agricultural fairs by the horse jockeys. It 
claims for the New York State Agricultural Society that 
it has from the beginning steadily refused to tolerate any 
of these gambling or clap-trap affairs, and yet has hada 
larger share of public patronage than the Societies that 
have relied upon trials of speed to draw the people. 





Dairy-maids.— Mrs. 8. Thompson, L. I. 
It is not difficult to find servants who are somewhat ac- 
quainted with the management of milk, and who, with a 
little instruction in our American methods, make good 
dairy-maids. We have had quite good success with men- 
servants just arrived, and rather prefer to have their first 
training in this country. It is harder to get good maid- 
servants among the “ greenhorns,” and if they have skill 
enough to make good butter and cheese, you will of course 
have to pay more for them than for ordinary servants. 
The labor market is well supplied, and the offer of good 
wages will ordinarily procure what you want. 





Weight of Cotswold and Leices-« 
ter Sheep.—“ J. §.,” Kinderhook. We recently saw 
a notice of a lot of yearling rams raised in Canada, that 
averaged 276 Ibs.; of two year olds, that averaged 341 Ibs, 
live weight. These breeds must have rich pastures in 
summer and generous feed in winter. 





. 

A Grazing Country.—aA. Beekman, Put- 
nam County. The whole Alleghany region extending 
through Virginia into East Tennessee, and the west part 
of the Carolinas, and Georgia, is a fine grazing country. 
Red and white clover and the fine grasses of the north 
will flourish in this region, and it is generally healthy— 
probably quite as much so as any part of the northern 
States. Slaves have always been few, and public senti- 
ment is more friendly to northern people than in the cot- 
ton growing districts. Many have bought in this region, 
and lands are still cheap. One with experience in the 
grazing of cattle would do well in any part of this region, 
in fattening them for market. It is muchnearer than the 
prairies of Tilinois, whence a large part of the supplies 
of New York city are drawn. Southern Missouri is also 
a very fine grazing region, and is fast filling up. 





Abortion Among Cows.—J. Bonner, 
Monroe Co., Pa, The Commission appointed by the 
State of New York to examine into the cause of this dis- 
ease donot venture upon an opinion. ‘Bitey have visited 
1,577 fatms, and received 4,259 reports from the districts 
afflicted, and yet, in the opinion of the best medical tal- 
ent the State can command, the canse of the trouble is 
undiscovered, Editors may be a little modest after this. 


Glazed Tile for the Outlet of 
Drains.—“G. F. H.,”’ Taunton, Mass. The crumbling 
of the common brick tile at the outlet of drains, of which 
you speak, isnot uncommon. It is generally owing to 
the laying of badly burnt tile, by inexperienced work- 
men. Where the brick tile discharge into an open drain, 





pods, constitute the most valuable portion for fodder. 


they are much exposed to the frost in winter, especially 


if it is a dry season, and the flow of water is not constant, 
It would be better to furnish all these outlets with three 
or four lengths of the. vitrified pipe used for sink drains, 





Catching and Holding Hogs.—T, 
E.,”’ of Carroll Co., Ill., sends usa drawing of a device 
for holding hogs while “taming” them. It is an oak 
board, cut so as to forma substantial ring, with two han. 
dles on opposite sides. This is to be put over the hog’s 
nose while the snout is operated upon. We can show 





him a “ trick’’ worth two of that. Take a piece of three- 
quarter inch oak board, plane it smooth, and cut outa 
piece like the one shown in the engraving, which should 
be abont five inches long. Bore holes im the ends, four 
inches from center to center. They must be big enough 
for a stout cord to run easily in. Pass such a cord through 
as shown, and make a knot at one end that cannot draw 
throngh. Throw down a little corn and lay the noose 
thus formed around it; then when the hog comes np to 
eat, pull, and catch him back of the tusks. Pass the free 
end of the rope through a hole in the fence post, and pull 
the animal up toit. He will be held firmly and you may 
operate at your leisure. The chief use of the piece of 
board is to enable you to cast the animal loose instantly, 





Refrigerators for the Farms 
house.—"D. N. G.,”’ White Plains.—They will pay 
for their cost every season and are a very great luxury, 
especially if you have an ice pitcher for drinking-water. 
A good refrigerator can be bought for from $10 to $20, 
but you can make one for half the price that will lasta 
dozen years er more. All the material wanted is a few 
pine boards, nails, a pair of butts, and some saw-dust or 
charcoal. A good refrigerator is simply a box withina 
box, the walls about 4 inches apart, and the epace filled 
with some non-conductor. A few pounds of ice daily 
will keep all meats, vegetables, and fruits,in the best 
condition, and give you cold water to drink besides. 





Women Farmers.—Mrs. T. L. Lord. It 
may be true that women have not all the facilities fora 
practical agricultural education that men have. But they 
are getting bravely over these disabilities, at least in the 
West. The Iowa Agricultural College, just organized, 
admits young women to all its privileges. All the other 
colleges in that State, including the University, have a 
similar provision. The Kansas Agricultural College also 
admits women. There are not a few instances of women, 
left widows, who have taken their husbands’ farms, and 
managed them with signal success. It would be fair to 
state also, that other women, in similar circumstances, 
have quite as signally failed. Some woinen, as well as 
some men, have a decided tact for business, and would 
manage any thing well. If such affect farming, there is 
nothing in public sentiment, cither East or West, to for- 
bid their success. The best cultivators of the other sex 
do not necessarily handle the hoe or guide the plow. 


When to Cut Timber.—‘ Subscriber,” 
Uniontown, Pa. In the spring the trees are full of watery 
fap, as is well known by common observation. Maple 
sap flows freely in March and April; grape vines bleed 
if cut until the foliage comes out. Apple trees bleed if 
pruned in April or before the blossoms fall. Aftera while 
the sap of most trees becomes inspiseated or thickened, 
containing less water, and the bleeding does not occur. 
If timber be cut early, it is clear that it must contain com- 
siderable water, and when the water dries out of it, it 
will be left porous; and if it be cut later, when the sap is 
thick, it will be less porous. Throughout the season the 
sap is continually depositing matter in the wood, as well 
as in the more obviously growing parte of the tree, and 
this matter still further fills the pores, towards the close 
ef the growing season, so that the wood is much more 
solid in the autumn than in the spring. A portion of the 
materials which fill the pores of the wood in the course of 
the winter is rendered soluble, and is dissolved by the 
sap when the new flow commences in the spring. ‘Hence 
on general principles, it is best to eut wood in the 
autumn, for building purposes or for fencing. The differ- 
ences in kind of timber, location, ete., with the inaccura- 
cy of ‘practical’? men as observers, give rise to different 
views, but it takes out-and-out proof toconvince us that 





the view based on the best reason is not the best. view. 
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Horses of All Work—The Percheron. breed originated during and after the time of | this work, of a stallion and a mare, both the 


—_e—- 
Real work-horses can hardly be said to be 
abundant in the United States. We have horses 
which doa great deal of hard work, but, not 
being made for it and adapted to it, they suffer 
under what should be light labor for them, 
In the great cities, 
where they are an 
absolute necessity, 
we find fine speci- 
mens of heavy draft 
horses. There area 
few districts whence 
a small number of 
good to large-sized 
horses are annually 
drawn, adapted to 
hardlabor, Asmaller 
race of real workers 
comes from Canada 
—admirable horses, 
of pony size and 
build, heavy for their 
size, strong for their 
weight, enduring as 
strong, kind, intelli- 
gent, tough, willing, 
good limbed, hard 
hoofed, — profusely 
clothed with a full 
furry coat, and an 
abundant mane and 
tail. This is the 
“Kanuck,”or French 
Canadian, whose 
progenitors came from Normandy. The true 
Norman horse is a Jarger and heavier animal, 
of somewhat similar style; but here, climate, 
food, and careless breeding, have, no doubt, 
wrought the change we see. The Kanuck, good 
as he is for work, can neyer be regarded as 
“of all work,” for certainly the size of the 
breed precludes its being used for heavy draft, 
Our people have 
become familiar with M 
that grand race of 
French draft horses 
through the pictures 
of the most gifted of 
horse painters, Rosa 
Bonheur, and the 
engravings of them. 
Travellers and 
wonder at horses, of 
ordinary size, meas- 
ured by hands, in the 
streets of Paris, a 





see 


pair of which will 

take a heavy omni- | | 
J we 

bus, crowded with | 


passengers, and trot | 
off with it withap- | 
parently . untiring | 
ease, as if rejoicing | 
in an opportunity to 
exert their great <— 
strength. A friend as- 

sures us, he saw last 





season, in France, a 
pair of Percheron 
horses trot a mile in a few seconds more 
than four minutes and a half, drawing an 
omnibus with twelve adult passengers. These 
horses come from the ancient districts of Perche, 
Britany, Normandy, and the country imme- 
diately adjacent. The Pereherons have been 
most carefully bred, and probably originally 
were of the best blood, Without a doubt, the 





the crusades, by crossing Arabian and Turkish 
and Andalusian stallions with the heavy Nor- 
man mares, and the value of the horses of dif- 
ferent districts, it is said, clearly indicates at the 
present day, where the most free use was made 
of this Oriental blood. 


This is the stock from 











Fig. 1.—IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION ‘‘ HERCULES,” AT FOUR YEARS OLD. 


| which the Kanuck sprung, and whence he de- 
rives his admirable qualities. The late Wil- 
liam Henry Herbert, in his “Tints to Iorse- 
keepers,” when speaking of the capacities of the 
French Canadian for improvement and for 
breeding as a pure race, says in effect, that it is 
the only breed of horses, with the exception of 
the Percheron, which can be bred and improved 
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Fig. 2.—IMPORTED PERCHERON MARE “ ALENE,”’ 
within itself, and without recourse to warm 
blood, that is, Arabian or English thoroughbred. 

The Publishers of the Agriculturist have re- 
cently issued a neat volume on “ The Percheron 
Ilorse.” It is a translation of the report of Mr. 
Charles Du IIuys to the French Government, 
and it is well worthy the perusal of all horse 
We introduce two engravings from 





breeders, 














property of Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore. 

The stallion “* Hereules,” (fig. 1,) bred by M. 
Bigot, of Meninere, is a dapple gray, over 16"|s 
hands high, and four years old. He is of the 
heavy-draft class of Percherons, of good form, 
fine, precise, and quick action, and good style. 
His sire is “ Moni- 
tor,” and his dam 
has won __ several 
prizes as a breeding 
mare, and consider- 
able celebrity as a 
trotter at the Perche 
races. Weare glad 
to learn that his 
owner has resolved 
to wait his full ma- 
turity, before putting 
him to service. The 
mare “ Alene,” (fig. 
2,) is a model of the 
Percheron Post or 
Omnibus horse. Slice 
is 15*|, hands high, 
of a dapple gray 
color, of stylish and 
rapid action, and has 
considerable speed 
as a trotter. These 
horses, as indeed all 
of their race, that 
have come to this 
country, so far as we 
know, have been 
inured to labor from 
the age of two years, and are in consequence 
thoroughly kind and manageable in harness. 

Most of the horse’ breeders in this country, 
who have aimed: at making a reputation for 
themselves or their studs, have raised either 
thoroughbred race-horses, or bred simply for 
speed as trotters. Ifthe stock failed of distine- 
tion on the turf, they made useful saddle beasts, 
or pleasant, fast-trot- 
ting light carriage 
or business horses, 
They are not bred 
for labor, and have 
not the strength, en- 
durance, nor temper 
for it. The Cones- 
toga horse of the 
Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans is adapted to 
heavy draft, and to 
‘that only. He is a 
work-horse indeed, 
but as far from being 
a horse of all work 











as possible. Tile 
walk is his natural 
gait, and, though 


there are exceptions, 
a trot seems as if it 
would shake him all 
to pieces, This is 


not such.a draft- 
breed as we want. 
Its crosses with 


thoroughbreds make 
fine, stylish heavy horses, but not hardy, and 
apt to be vicious; those with the Margans, Cana- 
dians, and other light, cold-blooded breeds are 
not uniformly well proportioned, and give disap- 
pointment. The recent importations of Perche- 
rons, and the interest manifested in this won- 
derful breed of “ all-work ” horses, bids fair to 
make hefore Jong a great change in the charac- 
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ter of the farm and team horses of the United | tell me you were coming?” he said. “I would | casionally, expose it to the atmosphere, and 


States; and this change, we doubt not, will 
eventually affect, directly or indirectly, our en- 
tire stock of useful or laboring, as distin- 
guished from pleasure or light driving horses, 


a a. 
. 


Walks and Talks on 


> 





the Farm—No. 56. 


A few weeks ago an Ohio subscriber of the 
Agriculturist wrote me in regard to the best 
time to plow under clover for manure. I wrote 
him that I had little practical experience in the 
matter, but theoretically the best time was a 
week or ten days earlier than it should be cut 
for hay. Dr. Voelcker’s investigations [Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, Vol. 3, Part 
1, 1867] indicate that when clover bursts into 
flower there is no further accumulation of nitro- 
gen, but that, on the other hand, there is a rapid 
formation of sugar and other nutritious carbon- 
aceous substances. To cut clover for hay, there- 
fore, as soon as it bursts into flower, would be 
a wasteful practice, but it is just the time to 
plow it under. We get no more nitrogen by 
allowing it to grow longer; and the more suc- 
culent it is, the more rapidly will it ferment and 
decay in the ground. I wrote to Mr. Geddes, 
one of the earliest and most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of clover, requesting his opinion on the 
point. In reply he said: “Plow under the 
clover when it is at full growth. But your 
question can much better be answered at the 
end of a long, free talk, which can best be had 
here. I have many times asked you to come 
here, not to see fine farming, for we have none 
to show, but to sce land that has been used to 
test the effects of clover for nearly 70 years. 
On the ground, I could talk to a willing auditor 
long, if not wisely. I am getting tired of being 
misunderstood, and of having my statements 
doubted when I talk about clover as the great 
renovator of land. You preach agricultural 
truth, and the facts you would gather in this 
neighborhood are worth your knowing, and 
worth giving to the world. So come here and 
gather some facts about clover. All that I shall 
try to prove to you is, that the fact that clover 
and plaster are by far the cheapest manures 
thai can be had for our lands has been demon- 
strated by many farmers beyond a doubt—so 
much cheaper than barn-yard manure that the 
merc loading of and spreading costs more than 
the plaster and clover. Do not quote me as 
saying this, but come and see the farms here- 
abouts and talk with.our farmers.” 

Of course I went, and had a capital time. 
Mr. Geddes has a magnificent farm of about 
400 acres, some four miles from Syracuse. It is 
in high condition, and is continually improving, 
and this is due to growing large and frequent 
crops of clover, and to good, deep plowing, and 
clean and thorough culture. 

We drove round among the farmers. “ Here 
ig aman,” said Mr. G., “who run in debt $45 
per acre for his farm. He has educated his 
family, paid off his debt, and reports his net 
profits at from $2,000 to $2,500 a year ona 
farm of 90 acres; and this is due to clover. 
You see he is building a new barn, and that 
does not look as though his land was running 
down under the system.” The next farmer we 
came to was also putting up a new barn, and 
another farmer was enlarging an old one. 
‘“‘ Now, these farmers have never paid a dollar 
for manure of any kind except plaster, and their 
lands certainly do not deteriorate.” 

From Syracuse I went to Geneva, to see our 


old friend John Johnston, “ Why did you not | 








have met you at the cars. But Iam right glad 
to see you. I want to show you my wheat, 
where I put on 250 lbs. of guano per acre last 
fall. People here don’t know that I used it, 
and you must not mention it. It is grand.” 

I do not know that I ever saw a finer piece of 
wheat. It is the Dichl variety, sown 14th Sep- 
tember, at the rate of 1} bushels per acre. It is 
quite thick enough. One breadth of the drill 
was sown at the rate of 2 bushels per acre. 
This is earlier, “but,” said Mr. J., “the other 
will have larger heads and will yield more.” 
After examining the wheat we went to look at 
the piles of muck and manure in the barn-yard, 
and from these toa splendid crop of timothy. 
“Tt will go 24 tons of hay per acre,” said Mr. 
J., “and now look at this adjoining field. It is 
just as good land naturally, and there is merely 
a fence between, and yet the grass and clover 
are so poor as hardly to be worth cutting.” 

“ What makes the difference” ? I asked. 

Mr. Johnston, emphatically, “ Manure.” 

The poor field did not belong to him. 

John Johnston’s farm was originally a cold, 
wet, clayey soil. Geo. Geddes’ did not need 
draining, or very little of it. Of course, land 
that needs draining is richer, after it is drained, 
than land that is naturally drained. And though 
Mr. Johnston was always a good farmer, yet he 
says he “never made money until he com- 
menced to drain.” The accumulated fertility in 
the land could then be made available by good 
tillage, and from that day to this hts land has 
been growing richer and richer. And, in fact, 
the same is true of Mr. Geddes’ farm. It is rich- 
er land to-day than when first plowed. And 
yet there is one field that for seventy years has 
had no manure applied to it, except plaster. 
How is this to be explained? Mr. Geddes 
would say it was due to clover and plaster. 
But this does not fully satisfy those who claim 
(and truly) that “always taking out of the meal 


tub and never putting in, soon comes to the 
bottom.” The clover can add nothing to the 


| land, that it did not get from the soil, except 


organic matter obtained from the atmosphere, 
and the plaster furnishes little or nothing except 
lime and sulphuricacid. There are all the other 
ingredients of plant-food to be accounted for— 
phosphoric acid, potash, soda, magnesia, etc. A 
crop of clover, or corn, or wheat, or barley, or 
oats, will not come to perfection unless every 
one of these elements is present in the soil in 
an available condition. Mr. Geddes has not 
furnished a single ounce of any one of them. 
Where do they come from? From the soil itself. 
There is probably enough of these elements in 
the soil to last ten thousand years; and if we 
return to the soil all the straw, chaff, and bran, 
and sell nothing but fine flour, meat, butter, 
ete., there is probably enough to last a million 
years, and you and I need not trouble ourselves 
with speculations as to what will happen after 
that time. Nearly all our soils are practically 
inexhaustible. But of course these elements are 
not in an available condition. If they were, 
the rains would wash them all into the ocean. 
They are rendered available by a kind of fer- 
mentation. A manure heap packed as hard and 
solid as a rock would not decay; but break it 
up, make it fine, turn it occasionally so as to 
expose it to the atmosphere, and with the prop- 
er degree of moisture and heat it will ferment 
rapidly, and all its elements will soon become 
available food for plants. Nothing has been 
created by the process. It was all there. We 
have simply made it available. So it is with 
the soil. Break it up, make it fine, turn it oc- 








the elements it contains become available 

I do not think that Mr. Geddes’ land is any 
better, naturally, than yours or mine. We can 
all raise fair crops by cultivating the land thor- 
oughly, and by never allowing a weed to grow, 
On Mr. Lawes’ experimental wheat field the plot 


| that has never received’ a particle of manure 


produces every year an average of about 15 
bushels per acre. And the whole crop is re-_ 
moved—grain, straw, and chaff. Nothing is re- 
turned, And that the land is not remarkably 
rich is evident from the fact that some of 
the farms in the neighborhood produce, un- 
ler the ordinary system of management, but 
little more wheat, once in four or five years, 
than is raised, every year on this experimental 
plot without manure of any kind. 

Why? Because these farmers do not half 
vork their land, and the manure they make is 
little better than rotten straw. Mr. Lawes’ 
wheat field is plowed twice every year, and 
when I was there the crop was hand-hoed two 
or three times in the spring. Not a weed is 
suffered to grow. And this is all there is to it, 

Now, of course, instead of raising 15 bushels 
of wheat every year it is a good deal better to 
raise a crop of 80 bushels every other year, and 
still better to raise 45 bushels every third year. 
And it is here that clover comes to our aid. 
It will enable us to do this very thing, and the 
land runs no greater risk of exhaustion than 
Mr. Lawes’ unmanured wheat crop. 





Peart the butcher has been urging me for 
some time to raise early lambs for market. I 
told him that I thought of buying a thorough- 
bred South Down ram this fall, and picking out 
alot of large Merino ewes to cross with him. 
“Don’t you do it,” he replied; “ get a Leicester. 
The Leicester lambs are far better.’ “Is it not 
too violent across?” I asked. ‘Not at all. 
Mr. A. got a Leicester from Canada and crossed 
him with common Merino ewes, and had great 
luck. I don’t believe he lost a single lamb, and 
they were splendid. They were the best I ever 
killed. There is nothing will pay you so well. 
Mr. B. did the same thing with a South Down, 
and he had no end of trouble in lambing. The 
heads are solarge; and after all, the lambs were 
nothing like as good as the grade Leicesters. 
You will miss it if you get a South Down.” __ 

I wrote to Mr. Samuel Thorne, who has had 
several years’ experience in raising grade South 
Down lambs for the butcher, asking his opinion 
onthe point. Hereplies: ‘ My own experience 
does not agree with that of Peart. I have had 
many South Down and grade South Down lambs, 
and never, to my knowledge, lost one owing to 
the size of the head in lambing. As you know, 
the South Down has by no means a large head. 
Some of the other Downs have. I fancy Mr. 
P. has confounded the breeds, In using a Hamp- 
shire Down ram one season we had a great deal 
of trouble, and some loss from this cause. I 
never before heard any complaints of grade 
Downs not ‘dying well’; on the contrary, the 
New York butchers, as far as my acquaint- 
ance extends, prefer them to any other.” 

I think Mr. Thorne hit it exactly, and that 
the ram used by Mr. B. was a Hampshire Down. 
When at Geneva last week, I saw a fine lot of 
grade South Down lambs raised by Mr. Swan, 
from common Merino ewes, crossed with athor- 
oughbred South Down, and he said he had had 
no trouble with them. On the contrary, he was 
delighted with the cross. They had all the marks 
and the general appearance of the South Down. 
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Mr. Thorne says he has no doubt that “any 
of the improved mutton breeds, crossed with 
common Merino ewes, will produce lambs that 
will pay a handsome profit.” His plan is “to 
buy good, strong ewes in the latter part of 
August, selecting those that have the appear- 
ance of being good milkers, They are coupled 
the first of September, so as to bring the lambs 
in February. The ewes are kept on good hay 
during the winter, and as they near the time of 
luinbing, one feed of roots a day is given. After 
lambing they are removed from the flock, the 
supply of roots increased, and bran mashes and 
some grain added, The object now is to create 
as great a flow of milk as possible. The lambs 
soon show a disposition to eat, and a place is 
then set apart for them where bruised oats and 
cracked oil-cake, with the best clover hay, are 
given ad libitum. If the lambs do well they are 
all sold and delivered by the 1st of June, and 
the ewes then have the summer in which to get 
ready for the butcher in the fall. Near any 
city or large town where early lambs command 
an extra price, there can be no doubt of the 
profit to be made by raising them. As soon as 
the Jambs reach 60 Ibs. they may be sent off. 
Mine usually brought me from $5 to $8 each. I 
paid from $2.50 to $4.50 for the ewes, and sold 
them fat the next full for from $5 to $7, and I 
had the fleece besides.” 

This looks like a profitable business, and as 
June is rather adry time financially on the farm, 
the money from the lambs would be very 
convenient to pay the laborers for hoeing. 





T have just returned from a visit to the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College at Lansing. It is 
doing a great work, not only in educating the 
students, but in making experiments. Dr. 
Miles, the Professor of Agriculture, was made 
for the position, and has accomplished wonders. 
The whole farm is admirably managed, and 
does great credit to the students, who perform 
nearly all the labor. During the morning they 
attend to their various studies, President Abbot 
took me into the rooms where they were recit- 
ing, and a finer set of young men I never saw 
together. Most of them are farmers’ sons. In 
the afternoon they put ona working suit, and 
for three hours are employed on the farm, or in 
the garden or tool-house. They are allowed 
from 6c. to 7c. per hour. Some were hocing 
corn; others, pulling out stumps with a machine; 
others were helping the sheep-shearers, tying 
up the wool, weighing the. fleeces of the differ- 
ent breeds and their grades, and entering the 
weights in a book, with appropriate remarks in 
regard to length of staple, fineness, ete. One 
active young fellow was pushing a hand-garden 
cultivator through the cleanest and best crop of 
onions I ever saw growing ; another was cultiva- 
ting a young apple orchard ; others were in the 
hay field where a new mower had just started. 
And the foreman told us that, before working 
hours, there had been quite an animated dis- 
cussion as to whether the clover was ripe 
enough to cut; the freshmen, as a rule, taking 
the ground that it was .too green, and the 
seniors that while there might not be as much 
bulk, the hay would be sweeter and more nutri- 
tious than if allowed to stand longer. Another 
question discussed was whether it was or was 
not best to use a tedding machine in making 
clover hay. A horse was attached to a tedder, 
and though the clover was hardly wilted at all, 
and was very heavy, worked to perfection, and 
an opportunity was thus afforded of testing the 
matter. A two-horse cultivator was at work in 
the corn field, the young man riding and steer- 





ing. It was light work, and though the day 
was very hot, neither man nor horse needed to 
stop to rest every few bouts,as is so generally 
the case with an old-fashioned one-horse “ corn 
scratcher.” Now, you need not tell me that a 
young man will not learn a good deal at such 
an institution, Leaving science entirely out of 
the question, what he sees of good cultivation, 
good implements and machines, improved breeds 
of cattle, and sheep, and pigs, will go far 
towards making him a good farmer. Success to 
the American Agricultural Colleges, and may 
the day soon come (and it is coming very fast), 
when trained minds and skilled hands shall 
banish drudgery from American farms. Mark 
you, Iam no advocate for ease and indolence. 
T believe in work; but I want work to tell. As 
I came home I saw more than one case where 
& man was cultivating corn, with a boy riding 
the horse. The poor horse doubtless wished 
the boy was at college. Near Detroit I saw 
two men cultivating potatoes, one leading the 
horse, and the other holding the cultivator! 

Prof. Miles has been making some experi- 
ments in feeding grade Merino sheep, grade 
South Downs, and grade Cotswolds, The Me- 
rinos and Cotswolds were lambs, and the 
South Downs, yearlings. The former two, 
therefore, give results that are strictly compara- 
tive; the latter, not. These grade lambs were 
from common Merino ewes crossed in the one 
case with a thoroughbred Vermont Merino ram, 
and in the other with a thoroughbred Cotswold. 
“What do you mean,” I asked Prof. Miles, “ by 
common Merino ewes?” “The ordinary kind 
of sheep in this section, such sheep as could 
have been bought here last fall for Tic. to $1 
a head.” The lambs were shut up in pens Dec. 

3, and were fed corn and clover hay for 23 
weeks, or till the 15th of May. At the com- 
mencement of the experiment the two grade 
Merino lambs weighed 1253 Ibs., (one 70 Ibs. ; 
the other 55 Ibs. The two grade Cotswolds 
weighed 158 lbs., (one 86 Ibs.; the other 72 Ibs.) 

The Merinos eat 325 lbs. of hay, and 249 Ibs. 
of corn, and gained 36'|, Ibs. The Cotswolds 
eat 898 Ibs. of hay, and 369 Ibs. of corn, and 
gained 67], lbs. A little figuring will show 
that it took 1,572 Ibs. of hay and corn to 
produce 100 lbs. of increase with the Merinos, 
and only 1,186 Ibs. with the Cotswolds. 

Prof. Miles has figured up the amount of food 
consumed for each 100 lbs. of live weight. In 
the 22 wecks, the grade Merinos, for 100 lbs. of 
live weight, cat 231.81 lbs. of hay, and 168.13 
Ibs. of corn, and the grade Cotswolds, 212.82 
Ibs. of hay, and 186.43 Ibs. of corn. The Cots- 
wolds eat more corn and less hay in proportion 
to live weight than the Merinos; but the total 
amount of food consumed in proportion to live 
weight is almost identical. Thus the Merinos 
consumed 899.96 lbs., and the Cotswolds 399.25 
Ibs. 3 or a little over 2']4 lbs. of food per day for 
each 100 lbs. of live weight. 

It is very evident, therefore, that for the pro- 
duction of mutton the grade Cotswolds are far 
superior to the Merinos. It is equally clear, 
too, that by the use of thoroughbred Cotswold 
or South Down rams we can soon get a very 
useful class of mutton sheep from common 
Merino flocks. And at present the wool from 
these grade Cotswolds is worth full as much as 
ordinary Merino, and a good deal more than 
that of fleeces which are more than half yolk. 





Mr. Geddes writes me: “TI am at a loss to 
understand what you mean when you say (May 
Agriculturist, page 179), that a ton of straw 
will make in the spring of the year four tons of 

















so-called manure, If you had said that four 
tons of straw would make one ton of manvre, 
I should have thought nothing of it. But 
how you can turn one ton of straw into four 
tons of anything that anybody will call manure 
I do not see. In a conversation I had with 
Hon. Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, more than 
a year ago, he told me he had enquired of the 
man who furnished hay for feeding cattle at the 
Central Yards in Buffalo, as to the loads of 
manure he sold, and though I cannot now say 
the exact quantity toa ton of hay, I remember 
that it was very little—far less than I had before 
supposed. Mr, Allen could give some impor- 
tant information on this point. Please explain 
this straw manure matter.” 

Boussingault, the great French chemist- 
farmer, repeatedly analysed the manure from 
his barn-yard. “The animals which had pro- 
duced this dung were 30 horses, 30 oxen, and 
from 10 to 20 pigs. The absolute quantity of 
moisture was ascertained by first drying in the 
air a considerable weight of dung, and after 
pounding, continuing and completing the dry- 
ing of a given quantity.” No one can doubt the 
accuracy of the results. The dung made in the 


Winter of 1837-8, contained 79.6 per cent of water, 


66 1838-9, 7.8 * “ “ ee 
Autumn of 1839, - 80.4 * oe ss 
Fresh solid corn dung contains, according to 

D> ’ t—] 


the same authority, 90 per cent of water. 

Thave frequently seen manure drawn out in 
the spring that had not been decomposed at all, 
and with more or Jess snow among if, and with 
water dripping from the wagon while it was 
being loaded. It was, in fact, straw saturated 
with water, and discolored by the droppings of 
animals. Now, how much of such manure 
would a ton of dry straw make ? If we should 
take 20 Ibs. of straw, trample it down, and from 
time to time sprinkle it with water and snow 
till we had got on 80 Ihs.; and then put on 
20 lbs. more straw, and 80 Ibs. more water, and 
keep on until we had used up a ton of straw, how 
much “so-called manure” should we have to 
draw out ? 

20 Ibs. of straw and 80 Ibs. water = 100 Tbs. so-called 
manure, 

2,000 Ibs. of siraw and 8,000 Ibs. water 
called manure. 

In other words, we get 5 tons of such manure 
from one ton of straw. This is, perhaps, an 
extreme case, but there can be little doubt that 
a ton of straw trampled down by cattle and 
sheep in an open barn-yard, exposed to snow 
and rain, would weigh four tons when drawn 
out wet in the spring. 


- 10,000 Ibs, s0- 





Yes, it is quite an argument in favor of 
manure cellars. I have always had a prejudice 
against them—probably because the first one I 
saw was badly managed. There is, however, 
no necessity, even in an ordinary open barn- 
yard, with more or less sheds and stables, of 
having so much water in the manure when 
drawn out. The real point of my remarks 
which so surprised Mr. Geddes was this: We 
have to draw out so much water with our 
manure, under any circumstances, that we 
should try to have it as rich as possible. It is 
certainly true that 7f the manure from a ton of 
straw is worth $3.00, that froma ton of clover hay 
is worth $10.00. And it costs no more to draw 
out and spread the one than the other. I have 
never yet found a farmer who would believe 
that a ton of clover hay rotted down in the 
barn-yard would make three or four tons of 
manure; but he would readily assent to the 
proposition that it took four or five tons of 
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green clover to make a ton of hay; and that 
if these four or five tons of green clover were 
rotted in the yard, it would make three or four 
tons of manure. And yet the only difference 
between the green clover and the hay is that 
the latter has lost some sixty or seventy per 
cent of water in curing. Add that amount of 
water to the hay, and it will make just as much 
manure as the green clover from which the hay 
was made. This subject isan important one, 
and should be discussed till it is understood. 





——— @ ae > 
A Buckeye Boy on Wueat Growine.— 
W. G. Phelps, Granger Co., Ohio, sends us his 
father’s method of cultivating wheat. We al- 
ways like to hear from the boys, especially 
when they write as briefly and as much to the 
point as the following: “Our Jand is not con- 
sidered favorable for wheat. [You should have 
said why.] We use meadows that the grass 
has failed on, breaking up about the middle of 
August. Then roll and put on 10 or 12 loads of 
manure per acre, and drag once, twice in a place. 
Then sow the wheat, and drag once. Then sow 
Timothy seed, and all the ashes and hen manure 
we have on the farm. Then drag once and roll. 
This leaves the land in good condition for mow- 
ing, and we only lose one hay crop. By put- 
ting the manure on the surface we got 23 bush- 
els of wheat per acre last year, while our 
neighbors who plow it under, and do not roll 
their land, only got 10 or 12 bushels, and our 
meadows yield better for this treatment. In 
breaking up, we plow round the field so as to 
leave it as level as possible.” Where land is 
clean, and the object is to get it back into grass 
as soon as possible, as in the dairy districts, 
we presume this plan is not as objectionable 
as it would be in the wheat growing sections. 
Let us hear from the farmers’ boys oftener. 
ee eg ee 


Stacking Hay with Horse Forks. 
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Stacking derricks are awkward things at best, 
and not a little difficult to set up and manage, 
The simple shears which we described last year, 
though they will do the work, are not nearly 
s0 convenient as those we now illustrate from 
the descriptions and inklings of Ira B. Smith, 
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of Hoiden,(?). Any horse-fork may have a pul- 
ley attached to the top of it. Mr. Smith uses 
two 40-foot poles and two 30-foot ones. They 
are set up, forming two shears, one on each side 
or end of the stack, allowing room for the loads 
on ue side of the taller shears, They are braced 
by a single strong rope, Fig, 1 shows the posi- 








Fig. 1.—sTACKING-~TAKING THE “ GRIP.” 





tion of the fork and rope connected with it 
when about to take a “grip” of hay. The 
rope is affixed to the top of the lower shears, 
then passes through the pulley block upon the 
fork, then through blocks at the top of the tall 
shears, and at the foot of one of the poles, and 
is attached to the horse. When the horse starts, 
the fork with its load rises nearly perpendicu- 
larly until the rope is taut; when it slides down 
the inclined plane made by the rope stretched 
between the shears, and as it comes directly 
over where the hay is wanted (sce fig. 2), the 
trip cord is pulled by the manon the load, 
the hay drops. When the horse backs, the 





Fig. 2—STACKING—DROPPING THE FORKFUL. 


fork descends again to its starting point. Mr. 
Smith says: “I have stacked my hay for the 
last two years with it, and like this arrangement 
very well. It cost me only about five dollars for 
rope, and the cutting of a few poles, and does 
the work as well as any derrick I ever saw.” 

tO 


Barn Cellars for Manure Making. 








Animal manures, solid and liquid, are not 
only valuable to the farmer for the ingredients 
they contain, considered as food for his crops, 
but on many farms their value is perhaps chiefly 
due to the fermentation 
which they incite in other 
substances. Thus, very 
much on the principle of 
yeast in a batch of dough, 
asmall quantity of animal 
droppings will make good 
manure of a great quanti- 
ty of otherwise inert vege- 
table matter. Peat, muck, 
salt-mud, sods, swamp 
grass,weeds,chip-dirt, saw- 
dust, and similar  sub- 
stances, are very common- 
ly used to increase the ma- 
» nure pile, but with the 
= impression that they add 
bulk: rather than much 
= value—that they act as ab- 
sorbents of urine and am- 
monia, and so save, rather 
than increase the value of 
the manure. This is a grave error, as practice 
shows. The number of cattle and the quality 
of their feed are not so important as the manner 
in which their magjure is treated, and the place 
where it is kept. Exposed in the open yard it is 
subjected to all unfavorable influences possible, 





The rains wash and soak jt; the sun dries St; 








its own fermentation burns it up by internal 
heat, If water comes from external sources, 
from the eaves of the barns or from higher 
ground, as is the case on thousands of pretty 
good farms, it seems almost a wonder that there 
is any virtue left. The manure ought to be 
covered. Sheds are inconvenient and cost labor 
to move the manure into them, and they rapidly 
fill up, and the heaps are soon too bulky, too 
much in the way, and besides are exposed to 
the action of sun and wind, more or less. A 
well-arranged barn cellar obviates every difficul- 
ty. The manure is dropped from the stock floor 
directly into it; materials with which to mix it 
are easily added through 
trapdoors or shutes; the 
liquid manure is from the 
outset mingled with the com- 
post; the whole is easily 
spread, worked over, and 
equalized ; itis shielded from 
the influences of the weather; 
its fermentation, which might 
be injurious, is easily con- 
trolled; and the system is 
applicable on every farm. 

Absorbents. —The recent 
promulgation of the fact that 
dried soil is one of the most 
efficient absorbents, deodo- 
rizers, and disinfectants, is 
not essentially new. John 
Smith, late of Holliston, 
Mass., a prosperous old farm- 
er, asserted twenty years 
ago, that he could keep his 
horse in first-rate condition 
through the year on hay and grain, and sell the 
manure made by simply mixing dry loam with 
the excrements, for enough to pay the whole 
cost of keeping. His plan was simply to gather 
a great quantity of loam in August or Sep- 
tember, when perfectly dry, so that it would not 
freeze in winter, and store it in a bin contiguous 
to the horse stall, and keep a Jarge supply—say 
six inches or more deep—constantly under the 
horse, removing all that was damp, morning and 
night, to the cellar below, and replacing it with 
dry. Besides the saving in manure, this plan 
is excellent, as it benefits the horses’ feet. 

Any common loam, even a sandy soil, makes 
an excellent material to mix with manure in a 
barn cellar, and either this, (raked over until 
dry, run through a coal screen, and exposed in 
a thin Jayer on a floor to the sun for an hour or 
two,) or fine dry peat or muck, ought to be con- 
veniently stored under cover in abundant quan- 
tity to last all winter, using from a peck to half 
a bushel to each animaleach day on an average. 
One side of the cellar may be used to store it in, 
and there is no better month than August 
to get in a good supply to last all winter. 

Ventilation is most important in every good 
barn; and it is especially necessary when ani- 
mals stand over their own droppings. These, 
however, when properly mixed with a dry ma- 
terial, of which dry powdery peat, muck, or 
loam, constitutes a notable quantity, will emit 
no bad gases or odors. This fact does not in 
the least lessen the necessity for abundant 
provision for pure air for the stock. 

Decay of Timbers.—It is almost: impossible to 
have cattle stand over acellar, or on a floor of 
any kind, and not to have the timbers wet with 
the liquid manure. This tends torot them; but 
so slowly does the decay progress, that we have 
heard persons soberly express the belief that the 
effect was rather preservative than otherwise, 
The amount of unayoidable wetting is yery slight, 
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cellar is productive of three serious evils—no 
proportionate increase in the quantity and value 
of the manure, a loss through unchecked fer- 
mentation of the manure itself, and damage to 
the cattle and fodder kept above the reeking 
mass of decaying matter. Care is naturally and 
easily given, and demands less Jabor than 
the clearing out of the old-fashioned stables. 

Hogs in Barn Cellars.—While we advocate 
barn cellars as the best means of increasing the 
quantity and value of manure, it is no incon- 
siderable advantage that hogs may be kept in 
them, and add greatly to the value of the com- 
post. They are perfectly healthy if the cellar 
is kept properly supplied with absorbents, and 
are ordinarily much cleaner than when confined 
insmall pens more or less exposed to the weather. 





How tHe TRACE was MENDED.—The fa- 
miliar story of Columbus and the egg has many 








THE MENDED TRACE, 


How many 
things are absurdly simple—‘‘easy enough if 
you only think of it,’—yet not thought of at the 
right time! John TH. Simonson, of Brookvale, 
L. L., was unfortunate enough to have the tug- 
eye tear out of one of his leathern traces when 


an application in every day life. 


far from home with a heavy load. If he had 
cut a hole in the trace for the hook it would 
probably have torn out. He did better.  Shift- 
ing the tug, end for end, he put the eye end in 
the buckle, and in the more flexible buckle end 
cut a hole and slit, as shown in the engraving, 
slipped the eye in, and went on with a strong 
trace. But very little strain is thus brought 
upon the leather at the hole, on account of the 
two bearings the trace has upon the bars. 
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A Grass Doctor—Scuffle Hoes. 
_eo 

A letter too long for a “basket” item, too 
good to make several of, and too spicy to 
keep to ourselves, if it be “ personal,” comes 
from Down East, and from a lover of grass, 
and greens, and clean farming. He writes: 

“ Well—I learned something in L Its 
climate is not suited to pine-apples. Some very 
nice people are raising Durham cattle in that 
section. Rob themselves of milk, and lie awake 
0’ nights to raise bulls and heifers. No wonder 
beef is high. There might be some fun in 
raising grass there if one did not feel the need 
of spending ten times the value of the land in 
draining. Ihave thought of offering my servi- 
ces to the public asa grass doctor, Why not? 
Our present science, or no-science, teaches us 
if we want a fine sod to use 1 per cent of 
the seed which makes it, smothered with 99 
per cent of something we don’t want, (and 
which, luckily, is short-lived,) and wait five or 
ten years for the natives to come in the good 
old way of nature. How much better the sod 








looks where cattle run in the street, by the road- 
side, than in our “improved” meadows! Send 
me somebody who has his money yet to spend, 
and wants to improve old pastures, meadows, 
and fields—some one who has not his hands 





open air! Yes—I think I ought to be a grass 
doctor. Put my card in the Agrieulturist, if 
you think it best, and send me the Dill. 

I am exercised on the subject of Scuffle Hoes, 
and think of coming down to see you, and 
bring the implements, and make a show at a 
public trial. Have you got some roots =: 
just coming up—or anything weedy? 
If I had the hoes and could get at the 
people that need them, and by some 
electric process flash into their minds 
what I know of the good of ’em,I 
could sell a million within a month. 
No patent hoe either. The people’s 
owu—the old pattern a little improv- 
ed, and well handled. ‘With it, weed- 
killing becomes a pastime like bil- 
liirds. Set the day for me to come 
down. Iam trying to get a few tools 
made up North, in the hoe and handle 
country. Whoknows but I can divide 
the affections of the nation with Gen- 
eral Grant! Win or no win he'll go 
out of fashion in time; but I think 
Scuffle Hoes more durable. Say the 
word. I don’t wish to wander about 
New York in summer, but if you want to see me 
kill weeds, or hear me talk about grass, I'll give 
you a visit soon. My diet is bread and milk. 
If you have a calf that takes all the milk of 
three cows I shan’t come. That is a species of 
calf-worship worse than that of the Hebrews.” 
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Perfectly Safe Whiffletrees. 


It is his own self-control that renders a horse 
manageable. When anything happens to dis- 
turb this, and a horse becomes frightened, thor- 
oughly frightened, in his frantic struggles or 
dashes he may quickly ruin himself, destroy 
precious lives, and much property. One of 
the most frequent causes of fright to horses 
is the breaking or displacement of some part of 
the harness. Hence every careful man is always 
sure that nothing about it can possibly go 
wrong. <A correspondent of the Agriculturist, 
saved, providentially, from imminent danger, 
caused by the trace becoming unhooked from 
the whiffletree, asks us what style of attach- 
ment of the trace to the whiffletree is perfectly 
secure? There is very little danger of most of 
the common fastenings unhooking, yet we think 
that all those which require that the eye should 
be held simply in an unusual position in order 
to be inserted in the 
hook, are liable to the 

= <4 danger of having the 
Fig: bo eye accidentally rat- 
tled out the same way. The following engray- 
ings, figs. 1 and 2, show a combination of hook 
and spring which holds the eye until it is un- 
hooked by human hands. Fig. 1 is the simplest, 
strongest, and most convenient—in fact, the only 
one we have ever used or seen; still we can 
imagine an accidental pressure to be brought 
upon the trace eye in such a way as to cause it 
to press down the spring and slip out, as we do 
in unfastening it. 
Such a case can hard- 
ly be imagined, how- 
ever, with reference 
to the arrangement shown in fig. 2, for here the 
end of the spring being bent at a right angle, and 
sinking into a slot in the cap, makes it necessary 
to bend down the spring from outside the hook 
in order that the eye may be disengaged. The 
same end may be accomplished by a stiff spring. 















Togs well fed and kept clean will fatten rap- 
idly. . If true economy be consulted the grain 
will be ground and cooked. Hogs have good 
appetites and a powerful digestive apparatus. 
It is a well known fact that the appetite wil 











JEALOUSY AS A TONIC IN FATTENING HOGS. 








usually fail long before the hog’s ability to digest 
well is impaired by surfeiting. Though swine 
in thin flesh fatten very rapidly, fat hogs in- 
crease in weight slowly, often greatly to the dis- 
appointment of their feeders. This is due usu- 
ally to the failure of the appetite, and in case 
we want hogs very fat, we seek to remedy the 
difficulty by varying the food and stimulating a 
desire to eat, in various ways, feeding little and 
often, in order to make the animals eat as much 
as possible. A good story was Jately told us of 
several neighbors who year after year vied with 


| one another in trying to produce the fattest 








hog, each taking a pig from the same litter, or in 
some way starting fair and square with pigs of 
the same age and size, and doing his best to 
make it as fat as possible before Christmas. 
One of the farmers invariably beat the others 
out and out, so thoroughly that his good luck 
could never be accounted for as accidental. The 
secret he kept to himself, but being watched by 
some one determined to find it out, the discov- 
ery was made that jealousy is a grand appetizer 
for hogs. First the pet monster was allowed to 
fill himself to his heart’s content, and when his 
appetite was satiated, a half-starved shoat was 
let in to the pen by a side door. The fat one 
would at once begin to fight it off, and mean- 
while, to gorge himself, simply te prevent the 
poor squealing victim of unsatisfied cravings 
getting any food. This wasa daily programme, 
and the result was as stated. The fact is worth 
bearing in mind, for in preparing hogs for ex- 
hibition, or for some reason, we are often 
desirous of expediting the fattening process, 
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Peat and Muck as Fertilizers. 


The season when the swamps are usually 
driest leads us to call attention to the muck 
mines. There has been a very great change in 
the use of peat and muck. during the last twen- 
ty years, but it is still not half appreciated. 
Multitudes who have these mines upon their 
farms never workthem. There isa great differ- 
ence in the character of the peat and muck 
found in our swamps, but it is rare to find one 
that does not afford a fertilizer that will pay 
largely for carting and composting. A few bogs 
have been found containing soluble salts of iron 
(copperas or green vitriol), in such quantities ag 
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to be injurious to vegetation, but even the peat 
dug from these bogs is readily corrected, and 
made valuable by composting with lime. Men 
who have once begun to tap the muck mines 
generally go in deeper every year, until the 
wants of their farms are fully supplied. The 
writer has derived so much benefit from the use 
of muck in his farming, that he has no doubt it 
is, to most farmers, the cheapest and best 
amendment of their soils. He would apply it 
in large quantities to all sandy and gravelly 
loams, and, when composted with other ma- 
nures, to all soils under the plow. So rare is it 
to find poor or poisonous peat, that the pre- 
sumption is, in every case, that a peat or muck 
swamp is a mine of wealth to the farm. We 
should not want to work land in any of the 
older States, that had not this source of im- 
provement upon it or very near it. If the 
swamp has never been worked, it is easy to test 
it ina single season, Throw out a quantity of 
muck, and if, after the first winter, weeds grow 
freely in it, it isa good article. Rank weeds 
indicate luxuriant corn and potatoes. Or, take 
the weathered muck, and mix it with sand, and 
plant a few flower seeds init. Or, better still, 
spread a few bushels of it upon the grass, and 
note the results. When you have found a good 
bed, work it largely, as if you had faith in it. 
If 500 cords are thrown out the present season, 
there will be use for the whole of it. It is of 
great advantage to have it dug, and drawn out 
upon hard land, aside from its improvement by 
exposure to the weather. It loses more than 
one-half of its weight in the water which drains 


from it, and this saves one-half the expense of 


cartage. Then it is always accessible, and a few 
loads can be put into the yards or stables, as 
wanted. It is ameliorated by exposure to the 
alr, the rains, and the frost. The more fre- 
quently it is overhauled, the more rapidly it 
improves. Ifit is to lie upon the banks of the 
ditch or pit whence it is thrown out, boards 
should be put beneath it, to make the drainage 
thorough. Unless the peat is of very good 
quality, and in quite limited quantities, it is 
usually better not to dig more than six feet 
from the surface. There are several ways of 
using peat to advantage. 
good that when weathered they can be applied 
directly to the land, as a top-dressing for grass, 
or be plowed in for hoed crops. But these are 
exceptions to the general rule. As absorbents 
are wanted, peat is often the most convenient 
article that can be used, and, applied in sufficient 
quantities, it prevents all loss of ammonia in 
the stables, sties, yards, sub-drains, and privies. 
It is a complete deodorizer, and could be profit- 
ably used for this purpose alone. Some have a 
gutter constructed at the rear of the stalls, and 
put about a bushel of muck in the gutter daily 
to each animal. This is thrown out every day, 
and mixed with the solid feces, and more muck 
is added to the heap of compost. Others keep 
a bed of the peat, say 10 inches thick, constant- 
ly under the animals, bedding well with straw, 
and renewing the absorbent every ten days. 
The animal heat hastens decomposition, and we 
know of no way in which peat can be so rap- 
idly transformed into a good fertilizer. Others 
have movable floors to the stables, and the 
muck is thrown into the pit beneath, which 
saves all the liquid manure. If the stables are 
in constant use, the muck should be re- 
newed every six months, or oftener, if thor- 
oughly saturated. It is also much used in 
making a compost with stable manures. A 
layer of peat one foot thick is placed upon the 
The heap for conyenience in working 


Some varieties are so 


ground. 




















should be not less than eight feet broad, four or 
five high, and of any desirable length. Upon 
the layer of peat put three inches of manure, 
then one foot of peat, and so on in alternate lay- 
ers, until the heap is finished. It should lie in 
heap for two or three months, and be forked 
over twice. We have found a compost made 
in this way quite as effective as stable manure. 
Various other articles are used for composting 
with peat, such as night soil, Peruvian guano, 
ashes, lime, dead animals, factory wastes, etc. 
Every farmer should own Professor Johnson’s 
little work on “ Peat and Its Uses,” where these 
matters are very fully discussed. 
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Tillage During the Growth of the Plant. 
se) ee 

The stirring of the soil around cultivated 
plants is a very important part of husbandry. 
Just how much it will do for all our crops has 
never been satisfactorily determined by accu- 
rate experiments. If some have thought it was 
the one thing needful, and tried to prove it, 
their experiments have not made a very deep 
impression upon the public mind, for intelli- 
gent farmers keep right on making and apply- 
ing manures at very great expense, showing 
that they have quite as much faith in manure 
as in tillage. Men are prone to ride hobbies, 
and tillage, perhaps, has been overestimated by 
a very few agricultural writers. We think the 
tendency now among our best farmers is towards 
a more thorough and frequent cultivation of 
crops, and their conviction is very strong that 
it pays as well as any other application of la- 
bor upon the farm. Our inventors have re- 
sponded to this conviction, and given us im- 
proved tools to cheapen tillage. The hand-hoes 
and scarifiers have reached the last limit of 
lightness and convenience, We have a varicty 
of harrows and cultivators for horses, which, 
in many parts of the country, have almost en- 
tirely superseded the hoe for field crops. These 
tools have greatly reduced the expense of culti- 
vation, and made it more frequent and thorough. 
The first office of tillage is to destroy weeds. 
These grow very rapidly in summer, especially 
where the Jand is foul and rich, and unless sub- 
dued, damage the crop. They want the same 
nourishment as corn and potatoes, and, if neg- 
lected, will diminish the crop more than one- 
half, and make it cost more than it can be sold 
for. Many farmers lose money on their field 
crops from this neglect, and if they would make 
a careful estimate of the cost of labor bestowed 
upon a particular field, and compare it with the 
market value of the crop, they would see it. 
Tillage not only destroys weeds, but makes the 
soil ready to receive the full benefit of the rains, 
the dews, and the atmosphere. When the sur- 
face of the ground is disturbed by the hoe or 
cultivator, the particles are left loose, and drink 
in the rain and dew greedily. The air also cir- 
culates more freely in the soil among the roots 
of plants. Ammonia, in very small quantities, 
is brought down by the rains, and the roots of 
plants get the full benefit of it. Soon after cul- 
tivation, a thin crust forms over the soil, and 
the better the quality of the soil, the thicker this 
crust, and the more frequently it needs to be 
disturbed. ‘Tillage is to a certain extent a sub- 
stitute for rain as well as for manure. Every 
careful observer has had occasion to notice this 
iv times of drouth. The curled corn leaves will 
expand under the influence of the cultivator 
and the hoe. Just how much cultivation will 
pay we may not be able to tell. But there can 
be no doubt that the crops would pay for much 








more than they get. The practice is increasing 
rapidly in England for farmers to sow their 
wheat with drills, and cultivate it. Thus they 
get a largely increased yield. In fact, the ayer. 
age yield per acre is nearly twice the average 
crop that we get in this country, where wheat 
is almost never cultivated. Farmers who have 
the sulky cultivator sometimes cultivate their 
corn as many as six times, and get seventy or 
eighty bushels to the acre. They manure well, 
it is true, but they claim that their frequent cul- 
tivation pays as well as the manure, and we 
think they are right. The old-style farmers, 
who hoe their corn the third time, claim that 
the last cultivation is as profitable as the first 
and second. It pays notonly in the larger yield, 
but in clean fields the next and following years. 
We have noticed in mechanics’ gardens, kept 
scrupulously clean by an hour’s work at morn- 
ing and evening, much better crops than in 
farmers’ gardens where there was plenty of ma- 
nure, but much less cultivation. The man who 
hoed his cabbages every morning before break- 
fast carried the joke a little too far, perhaps, 
but he had asplendid crop. We are confident 
that once a weck is none too often to put a cul- 
tivator between the rows of corn, until it gets 
too big for the operation. We should like to 
see an experiment tried on corn to show the 
difference in yield between twice cultivating or 
hoeing, which is the old-style treatment, and 
thorough cultivation six times, which some of 
our best farmers practice. 
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Medicating Animals. 





Some of our domestic animals are removed 
almost as far from a state of nature as we 
are ourselves. Subjected to the influences 
of civilization, they are made liable to acci- 
dents and diseases which would never trouble 
them but for their association with man in his 
unnatural life. We may shield our animals 
from many ailments, by attending to their diet, 
the cleanliness of their quarters, to the purity of 
the air they breathe, to proper shoeing, yoking 
and harnessing, ete., but nevertheless they will 
occasionally become diseased, or injured, and 
need medical or surgical care. We are badly 
off for veterinary surgeons in this country, and 
in ninety-nine cases out of an hundred the own- 
er must do something for his sick animal, or 
stand by and helplessly watch the progress of 
the disease. A physician of large practice and 
experience told the writer not long since, in 
deprecating the habit of people drugging them- 
selves, and applying to apothecaries and phy- 
sicians for medicine, not being satisfied unless 
medicine be given, that at times he felt almost as 
if it would be a blessing to humanity if all taking 
of drugs could cease, and both patients and phy- 
sicians would be forced to prove the efficacy of 
good nursing and attention to diet and the general 
sanitary condition of the system. Another phy- 
sician of great and good repute in New York 
City remarked if he could have his choice of 
hospitals in which to treat 100 patients sick 
with usual diseases, and could get a dry, sunny 
field, protected by a wood, and have canvas 
for shelter, he would much prefer the latter 
place, and felt confident he would report a 
much larger proportion of cures. If these are 
facts with relation to the human being, how 
much more important must it be for animals 
not to be injudiciously drugged, and confined 
indoors! Every furmer ought to know how to 
recognize early symptoms of disease or dis- 
ordered functions in his animals, and be able to 
apply simple remedies. The best class of reme- 
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dies are such changes of diet as will produce 
the desired effects, For instance, raw roots will 
produce looseness of the bowels, and allay 
feverish tendencies in horses, cattle, sheep, and 
So will fresh grass cut and fed with the 
dew on. Boiled fine wheaten flour porridge 
made with water for horses, that will not 
take milk, and with sweet milk for other ani- 
mals, will produce the opposite effect. Other 
sanitary effects may be produced by the use of 
articles of food. And we have no doubt with 
care the list of effects produced by different 
kinds and mixtures of articles used as food 
might be greatly extended, so that most ordi- 
nary ailments might be checked by early atten- 
tion to diet and surroundings, In our own ex- 
perience we have found that sick horses turned 
out into a woody pasture almost always got 
well, or improved greatly ; that cows and young 
cattle let alone on a natural diet, with fresh 
water, air and salt, did better and got well 
quicker than if subjected to any guess-work 
treatment. However, a good dose of Epsom 
galls and ginger seems to be almost a specific ( 
for feverishness, (‘horn ail,”) constipation, 
colds, clotty or red milk, etc., with cows, and 
it is well to hold this in reserve, in case a 
change of diet has no good effect. Sick chick- 
ens get well in a grassy run among angle worms 
and grasshoppers. Sheep that are snuffling and 
running down in close barn-yards will pick up 
wonderfully if they can get their noses into the 
hedge rows, or have a run in the woods or 
bush pastures. In the variety of herbage and 
twigs they find the best diet, Pining hogs 
will get well in a clover pasture, or on clover 
hay in winter. And they will improve much 
fuster if they can live on nuts and roots, having 
the ability to use their snouts as was intended, 


swine. 
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Possibilities in Dairying. 
a 

Very interesting facts were brought out at 
the last meeting of the Board of Agriculture in 
Connecticut, in regard to milk, One farmer, 
from’ a herd of twelve cows, produced 83,199 
qts., or an average of 2,766 qts, per cow, which is 
over 8 qts. a day for a season of eleven months, 
His average price for milk was 44 cts, per qt., 
Which made $131 for milk; and the calves 
brought $4 each, which made the return for 
each cow $135 per year. In the memorial pre- 
sented to the New York Legislature by the 
State Agricultural Society, the number of cows 
in the State was put at 1,123,000, and their prod- 
ucts in cheese at 48,548,289 lbs. = 242,741,445 
qts.; products in butter at 103,097,280 lbs. 
= 1,030,972,800 qts.; products in milk sold, 
84,000,000 qts..—making 1,857,714,245 qts. 5 
qis. of milk are reckoned for one pound of 
cheese, and 10 qts. for 1 Ib. of butter. This, 
divided by the number of cows, would give 1,209 
qts. as the average annual product per cow 
in the best dairy State in the Union. It is a fair 
statement to say, that there is a difference of 
more than one-half between the average prod- 
uct of cows in the State, and the product of 
the best milkers. At the meeting referred to, 
i. H. Hyde stated that he once had a Durham 
cow that produced 55 Ibs. of milk, which made 
2 Ibs. 15 oz. of butter daily for thirty days in 
succession, and a Devon that made 24 lbs. a 
day. An Alderney cow was mentioned that 
produced 26"|2 Ibs. of butter in 10 days. These 
facts, and a good many others that might be 
stated, show that there is great need of improve- 
ment among our dairy stock. It is quite possi- 
ble to double the product of milk in a very few 














years, without increasing the number of cows. 
A first step in this direction is to get a better 
race of milkers. Our best dairymen understand 
this, and are aiming at it. They get the best 
native milkers, and breed with a thoroughbred 
bull, from a good milking stock. The grades 
thus produced will generally be good milkers. 
Their offspring will usually be an improve- 
ment, and this may be expected for several 
generations, <A distinct family of Short-horn 
grades has been produced in East Windsor, 
Connecticut, by this process, within the last 
thirty years. They are great milkers, and sell 
at very high prices. The importance of a 
thoroughbred bull, to secure good milkers, is 
now insisted upon by all intelligent breeders, 
Of course, feeding has much to do with a 
large flow of milk. For three months in the 
year, in favorable seasons, a cow may produce 
nearly up to the limit of her capacity on grass, 
But after this, the grasses become less succu- 
lent, or short, and the milk falls off. The feed 
must be generous all through the season, and a 
cow is generally profitable in proportion to the. 
amount of food she consumes. The pasture 
must be supplemented by green fodder, rye, 
corn, clover, and in the winter, by roots, grain, 
oil-cake, and other rich food. There may be a 
good: deal of high feeding without damage to 
the constitution of the animal, and with decided 
benefit to the character of her progeny. Shel- 
ter, also, has an influence upon the productive- 
ness of the herd, Cows fed at the stack, during 
the winter, will not give as much milk the fol- 
lowing season as those fed in a comfortable 
barn, although they will consume a third more 
hay, Kind treatment and frequent feeding are 
also elements of success in the production of 
milk. Some dairymen, who produce milk for 
market in the winter, feed as many as six times 
in the course of the day, with a great variety of 
food, and keep water constantly in the manger. 
A good milker wants water every hour in the 
day, and she secretes milk much better for hay- 
ing it constantly before her. If this course of im- 
provement be entered upon, more capital must 
be invested in manures, barns, provender, and 
stock, but there can be no doubt that the returns 
will be far more satisfactory. 
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Salt Mud as a Fertilizer. 
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Large quantities of mud accumulate in the 
bays and coves along the sea-shore, made up of 
the wash of rivers, of decayed manure, vegeta- 
tion, and in many cases also, of animal remains, 
shell-fish, and very minute organisms. It is 
found in many places of great depth, and so 
soft that an animal would sink out of sight in 
it. It is very fine, and of great value as a fertil- 
izer. Near the shores, this mud is laid bare at 
every low tide, and it might be easily secured 
by the use of wheelbarrows and planks, In 
deeper water, eel grass strikes its roots into it, 
and the mud is pulled up in large quantities, 
with the eel grass rakes. Much of the virtue 
attributed to the grass, which is generally used 
by shore farmers, is doubtless due to this mud. 
More of the mud and less of the grass would be 
better policy. We have seen the mud applied 
as a dressing for corn and potatoes with the 
best results. It is an excellent top-dressing for 
grass, often doubling the crop the first season. 
An analysis of this article, made by Prof. John- 
son, shows that the organic matter contains 
nearly 4"|, per cent of nitrogen, or nearly double 
the amount found in good peat. The mud 
should be weathered a few months before it is 


applied. Summer is the best time to secure it. 
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Canada Thistles in the West. 
-——o-— 

Canada thistles have been discovered in the 
West, notwithstanding their existence has 
been doubted by some of our cotemporaries. 
The legislature of Iowa passed the following 
law in regard to them, at its last session: “ That 
if any resident owner of any land in this State, 
after having been notified in writing of the 
presence of Canada thistles on his or her premi- 
ses, shall permit them, or any part thereof, to 
blossom or mature, he or she shall be liable to 
a fine of five dollars and costs of collection, for 
each offence.” True, they may not know the 
plant in that enterprising State, but it is just 
possible that there may have been some one in 
the legislature of sufficient botanical knowledge 
to save the body from the folly of passing a law 
against a foreign plant. A writer in the Jour- 
nal of the New York State Agricultural Society 
mentions a farmer who has cut Canada thistles 
from the 15th to the 25th of August for the last 
four years, and thus destroyed them. The rea- 
son he gives for this is that at this season the 
stalks are hollow, and the rain and dew settle 
in them, and they rot tothe roots. The experi- 
ment of cutting them at this season ought to 
be made. It will be enough for most farmers to 
learn that the practice is successful. The policy 
adopted by the State of Iowa is a good one, and 
ought to be adopted by all the States where 
this plant has made its appearance. The law 
also ought to hold railroad and other corpora- 
tions, and the town authorities, responsible for 
the thistles growing outside of private property. 
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The American Marten, 


The Weasel family, to which the Marten be- 
longs, includes several of the most voraciously 
carnivorous animals of the world,—among them 
those which the Marten most closely resembles, 
namely: the Mink, Weasel, Ermin, Sable, and 
Ferret, all of which produce beautiful and valua- 
ble furs. Were the Lions, Tigers, and Leopards, 
half so ferocious and voracious, the countries 
where they abound would be hardly habitable. 
The American Marten (Mustela Americana) is 
found in the United States,in Northern New Eng- 
land and New York, in Michigan, and the Lake 
Superior region, and westward, but it abounds 
in Canada, and northward, the fur bearing the 
name of Hudson-Bay Sable. The Marten 
measures about 17 inches to the tail, which is 
about 10 inches long; the fur is fine, of a red- 
dish yellow or brown, clouded with black, the 
legs and tail shading from dark brown to nearly 
black. The throat and breast to the fore legs 
are yellowish. This species so closely resem- 
bles, both in appearance and habits, the Pine 
Marten (Mustela Martes), of Europe, that it has 
been regarded as identical. Its habits are very 
similar also, but it is not found so much in in- 
habited districts, and on this account we do not 
hear of its depredations in poultry yards and 
sheep-folds. The Marten is a great climber, be- 
ing as much at home in trees as the squirrels. 
It is cautious and crafty, taking birds of all 
kinds, rabbits, and even squirrels, cither by 
stratagem or pursuit. The position of a Marten 
in the trees is often indicated to the hunter by 
the chattering flock of small birds which fol- 
low it in all its movements, as they do hawks 
and other foes. The fine engraving on the next 
page is by a German artist, Carl Deiker, and 
though representing the European Marten, is 
an excellent picture of our native animal: 
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SILPHIUM LACINIATUM, 


The Compass-Plant or Rosin-Weed. 


-__—~_s 


In looking over a recent French work upon 
floriculture, we were surprised to sce one of our 
prairie plants introduced as desirable for orna- 
mental purposes, The plant is known in the 
West as the Compass-plant, or Rosin-weed, and 
to botanists as Silphium laciniatum, The first, 
or generic name, is an ancient Greek one of some 
plant, which was applied to ours by Linneeus ; 
while the specific name—laciniatum—describes 
the cut character of the leaves. It is a strong- 
growing perennial, from three to six feet high, 
bearing at its summit several rather coarse yel- 
low flowers about 2 inches in diameter. The 
root leaves, as well as those on the lower por- 
tion of the stem, stand erect, and have the gen- 
eral form of the one shown in the engraving. 
The root leaves are from one foot to two and a 
half feet in length, and, with the whole plant, of 
a dull yellowish green. The only claim that 
this plant can have toa place in the garden 
must be found in its rather striking, though 
coarse and inelegant leaves. In the present 
rage for plants with ornamental or grotesque 
foliage —* phyllomania,” as it has been called— 
wedo not wonder that this Silphiwm has been 
taken up. Burdock, if it were rare, would exceed 
in real beauty some of these. highly prized and 
highly priced “foliage plants.” The common 
name, Rosin-weed, is given it on account of its 
resinous juice, which often exudes and hardens 
upon the stems and leaves in the form of small 
yellowish tears. The term Compass-plant is 
from the alleged fact that the edges of the leaves 
point north and soutli, This has given it other 
names of similar import, such as Polar-plant, 
Pilot-plant, ete. The statements with regard to 
the polarity of the leaves have given rise to dis- 














cussions, both here and abroad. 
As we have seen the plant in 
gardens, its leaves “knew no 
south,no north, no east, no west,” 
but quite ‘boxed the compass ;” 
still, evidence goes to show that 
upon the open prairies the direc- 
tion of the leaves is so generally 
towards north and south as to 
warrant the popularname, The 
plant is found in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and southward and 
westward. There are five other 
species found east of the Mis- 
sissippi, some of which have 
been cultivated in the garden. 
pees 


Tre AMERICAN WISTARIA.— 
The beautiful Chinese Wistaria, 
now so deservedly popular, was 
figured in March, 1865. It has 
nearly crowded out of sight our 
native species— Wistaria frutes- 
cens. While we give the foreigner 
credit for being larger flowered 
and more showy, we like our 
native one for several reasons; 
it is hardier, it is later, and it is 
American. We had frequently 
seen it in gardens, where, being 
only a native plant, it was usu- 
ally allowed to take care of it- 
self. Last year we set out a 
small plant of it, and carefully 
trained it, and it rewarded the 
trouble by climbing to the hight 
of twostories with abundant side 
branches; and now, near the 
end of June, it is filled with 
a profusion of its pale lilac clusters, while 
our neighbors’ foreign vines went out of flower 
a month ago. With our strong partiality for 
native plants, ifwe could have but one Wistaria 
it should be the American. We do not say that 
it is as handsome as the other, but there is 
a delicacy, a tenderness, about the color, which 
pleases us more than showiness. There is a 
white variety, which is as yet rather rare; it 
differs from the other only in producing flowers 
thatare pure white. It isa truly beautiful climber. 

This Wistaria is a native of Illinois, Virginia, 
and southward. We believe all the nurseries 
keep it. By the way, this makes a fine pillar 
plant, when grown around a post six or eight 
feet high. Keep the new growth pinched back 
to two or three leaves, which will induce the 
formation of “spurs.” At flowering time a 
specimen that has been treated in this way 
will be amass of bloom from top to bottom. 
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The Caper Family of Plants. 
gies 

The capers of commerce and cookery are the 
pickled flower buds of a South-European shrub, 
Capparis spinosa. A. number of other plants 
mucly resemble this in ‘structure, and botanists 
have brought them together into a family, which, 
Capparis being the type, they call Cappari- 
dacee, Caper-like plants, or the Caper Family. 
There are just here more hard words than the 
Agriculturist often -gets so near together, but 
we like now and then to show that botanists 
have a reason for using such words. This fami- 
ly is related to the Mustard Family (Cruciferae), 
but differs in points not necessary to discuss. 
In some of its members the pistil (and some- 
times the stamens) is lifted upon a stalk for some 
distance above the bottom of the flower. Like 

















CLEOME SPINOSA, 


plants of the Mustard Family, those belonging 
to this are pungent and often very acrid; some 
are even poisonous, and all have a very disa- 
grecable smell. Our only representative east 
of the Mississippi is Polanisia graveolens, which 
is not common enough to have a popular name, 
Some members of the Family, belonging to the 
genus Cleome, are cultivated, for ornament. 
They are very pretty to look at, but disagreea- 
ble to handle, on account of their odor; still, 
they are free bloomers, and there is an airy 
effect produced by their curious flowers, that 
renders them desirable in the garden. Some are 
perennials, but with us they are usually grown 
as annuals, Cleome spinosa, the one we figure, 
grows about four fect high, and has a spiny 
stem. Its spike of flowers is white, or some- 
times purplish. C. grandiflora grows to the same 
hight as the preceding, and has a larger’ spike 
of pale purple. It is themost showy...’ West of 
the Rocky Mountains there are several repre- 
sentatives of the Caper Family, and on the Pa- 
cific Coast a good-sized shrub, Jsomeris arborea, 
which is notably showy and, curious, but 
which probably would not stand our climate, 
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Old-Fashioned Shrubs and Flowers. 
Soy ne 

[The Agriculturist, while it endeavors to keep 
its readers advised as to the valuable novelties 
among plants, also tries to keep the good old 
plants from falling into neglect. Mrs, “F. H. 
R.” writes us on this subjéct, and though her 
communication is-not of the practical character 
usually given in these columns, she ‘puts in a 
plea for “old-fashioned” flowers so pleasantly, 
and with such womanly earnestness, ‘that we 
are sure it will gratify our flower-loving readers. ] 


“We call these shrubs and flowers old-fash- 
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joned because we first saw them growing in all | cut up the strips into convenient lengths for one 


their freshness and homely luxuriance in the 
old-fashioned gardens, and around the plain, 
unpretending doorways of our grandparents, 
The Lilac, with its crisp, 
irplish, grape-like bunches; the Myrtle, 
eriwinkle—Eps.] whose starry blossoms seem 
tuimost to have stolen their hues from the sky ; 


so many years ago. 
}? 
|p 
[} 


: Snowdrop, always so suggestive of the pale, 
lifeless fingers that so often clasped them,—all 
these, and very many more, have to us a charm 
of their own, and so they remain cach year in 
their own quiet, secluded corners, while showy 
mounds and extensive borders are brilliant with 
the many-hued gems of more modern times, and 
redolent with their rarer perfume. 

It is the old, dearly loved Past that is dreamed 
over as one ministers to the wants of these 
shrubs and plants, in freeing them from the dead 
leaves, in loosening the soil around them, and 
pruning them to a healthier growth; and one 
ikes to linger near a Rose-tree or Snowball, 
bending low with its weight of snowy burdens, 
and think, ‘My grandmother Joved these. I 
used to gather them for her when a child.’ 
Then comes the always fresh remembrance of 
the old-fashioned garden, old-fashioned ways, 
and the kindly throbbing hearts of old-fashioned 
times, and whatever the heart may be now, 
whether seared with the conflicts of long, bitter 
years, or hardened to all gentler influences, one 
moment, at least, has been devoted to that which 
was pure and good. 

So we have a way of dividing our garden into 
two kingdoms. Oneshall rule the Past, and the 
homely beauty of its rose-trees and lilacs shall 
keep fresh in our minds the dearly loved ‘days 
of old, and keep the memories of happier 
days near the heart, that their gentler influ- 
ences may dispel all the evils that beset it. 

Our fuchsias and verbenas and geraniums 
may still nod their graceful heads at every pass- 
ing breeze, but we will devote thedr beauty and 
brilliancy to the Present and Future, with the 
thoughts, ‘They are pure as heaven. The same 
hand that distils the gentle dew in their grate- 
ful cups, and the same air and sunshine that 
nourish their sweet lives, bring to us as they 
do to them, life and health. Like them, we 
must Jearn to mirror the purity of heayen 
in our hearts and lives.’ So let us devote at 
least one quict corner to our sombre-hued flow- 
ers, and thus perpetuate our veneration and loye 
for the Olden Times. Once or twice a year, we 
will walk under their sheltering boughs or stoop 
to gather their modest tributes, and linger for 
the sweet story their enfolded leaves and blos- 
soms impart, but for those who come to ‘see our 
garden ’—why, we will lead them away from the 
old-fashioned flowers to admire the rare beauty 
of our last collection from the green-house.” 
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Odds and Ends in Gardening. 
<a 

A garden of moderate pretensions well kept 
is more pleasing than a large and neglected one, 
even if it be filled with rare and costly plants, 
Mrequent going over the plants and attending 
io their needs at once is necessary to order and 
neatuess. One who loves plants will be daily 
among them, tying, nipping, propping, and 
making everything do its best. Tying materials 
should be always.at hand. For vines and 
plants generally we prefer Russia matting to 
anything else. Get a bright, fresh piece, and 
keep it where strands can be pulled out as 
needed. Wetting makes them sufficiently flex- 
ible. To have the material always at hand, we 











or two ties, wet it, and place it in a case made 
by folding a bit of oil cloth carpet. This can 
be carried in the pocket of the working coat all 
day, and be in good condition to use. In bring- 
ing into shape plants that were disposed to 
sprawl too much, we have found Wilcox’s Gar- 
den Trellis very useful. For some plants this 
makes too much show; all supports should be 
concealed as much as possible, and we use a 
ring of galvanized wire, tied to three small 
stakes, after the manner of the trellis made of 
hoops and stakes figured in May last on page 172. 

In flower gardens there is much small work 
to be done, especially among bedding plants 
before they cover the ground. ‘These are set so 
closely together that no ordinary implement 
will work among them conveniently. We took 
a large kitchen fork, such as is used to lift 
heavy meats from the pot, cut off the shank at 
a convenient length, fixed on a handle, and found 
we had an excellent implement for working 
among such plants. By its frequent use the 
surface is left in that open and mellow condi- 
tion so conducive to the health of the plants 
and the well-kept appearance of the beds, 

_ Oo 4 —ert @ ere te t—t—S 
The Grape Vine—How It Grows and What 
to Do with It.—7th Article. 
=~ 

This is the proper place in which to reply to 
the question of some of our correspondents. 
Removing Leaves.—Never remove the leaves of 
a vine with a view of ripening the fruit. True, 
we have recommended the stopping the growth 
of the bearing shoot at three or four leaves 
above the uppermost bunch of grapes, This 
results in rendering the remaining leaf surface 
more effective, and better able to perform its 
part in developing and maturing the fruit. The 


























Fig. 16.—VINE AT END OF FIRST YEAR. 
remaining leaves grow larger, thicken up, 
and become firmer in texture, and are better 
able to resist disease. The leaf opposite the 
cluster is the one mainly concerned in the nour- 
ishment of that cluster, and to remove it is to 
take away its sustenance. For the best devel- 
opment of fruit the leaves need full exposure to 
the sun and air, while the clusters need that 
genial shade afforded them by the leaves, 

Tendrils.—These may be removed; they are 
of no use to the vine if the shoots are kept 
properly tied to the trellis, and are often an 
annoyance to the cultivator. In the wild vine 
they are needed for its support, but in proper 
cultivation the shoots are kept in place by 
artificial means. The ingenious Mr. Meehan, 
of the Gardener’s Monthly, has advanced the 
idea that plants expend a certain amount of 
vital force in overcoming the attraction of gravi- 
tation, %¢. a vine which has to support itself 
by tendrils, or by twining, uses up a certain 

















amount of power which might be turned jp 
another direction. If Mr. M.’s views be cor. 
rect, (and they have met with the acceptance of 
some of our best authorities,) then the removal 
of the tendrils and providing a support in their 
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Sores ore 
Fig. 17.—VINE AT END OF SECOND YEAR. 
stead should result to the benefit of the vine. 
In previous articles we lave given various 
forms of the Horizontal-Arm system of train- 
ing, and though the modifications of which this 
is susceptible are not exhausted, we turn now 
to other plans. It is often desirable to cover a 
trellis or screen with the foliage of the vine, the 
shade and shelter being of quite as much im- 
portance as fruit. From a neglect of the laws 
of the growth of the vine—which we have en- 
deavored to set forthin this series of articles— 
this covering of screens and arbors is usually 
done in a very unsatisfactory manner. The 
vine soon gets the better of the cultivator for 
the want of starting right. To cover a screen 
or arbor we must keep up a succession of new 
wood, and constantly bear in mind that a cane 
that has borne once never bears again, but be- 
comes a part of the stem. Let us suppose that 
a good young vine was last autumn cut back to 
three buds, and that the shoots from these have 
made a strong growth during the summer In 
autumn the vine will appear as in figure 16. 
The three canes at pruning are to be shortened 
to three buds each. The following summer 
nine shoots will grow, which in autumn will be 
ripened into nine canes. The stem will present 
three divisions, each of which bears three canes, 
figure 17. In pruning the vine at this time, 
one of each of the three canes is cut back to two 
buds, to produce new shoots to extend the vine 
the next year, while the other two are pruned 
to cight or ten buds, according to their strength. 
The shoots from the canes pruned to two buds 
should the next summer be laid in so as to best 
cover the trellis. The shoots from the buds up- 
on the longer pruned canes will produce fruit. 
These should be kept tied to the trellis, and 
when they have made three or four leaves be- 
yond the fruit, be pinched—indeed, treated 
just like upright fruiting shoots heretofore de- 
scribed. These canes are simply upright arms, 
bearing their shoots one-aboye another, instead 
of in a horizontal position. At the end of the 
year in which we suppose this growth to have 
been made, the vine will appear as in figure 18, 
Which shows only a portion of the vine. The 
vine in this condition, in which it is supposed 
to have quite covered the screen, is to be pruned 
with judgment and with the laws of growth 
well in mind. The weaker canes are to be cut 
back to one bud, the others to two, three, or 
more buds, as may be required. It is necessary 
to recollect that every bud will produce a shoot, 
and to look forward to the future growth, In 
the treatment of such vines, too many rather 
than too few buds are apt to be lefi, While a 
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yine grown in this way will not produce as fine 
fruit as in a system in which the pruning is 
closer, it will do much better than those sub- 
to the usual haphazard treatment. 
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Wien ascreen is needed for the sake of pri- 
yacy, or for shutting out unsightly objects, a 
grape vine answers excellently. We should 
say that the figures used in this article are from 
the excellent work, “Grapes and Wine,” by 
Mr. George Husmann, of Hermann, Missouri. 
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A Stand for a Hand Microscope. 
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Those engaged in studying plants or insects 
need a magnifying glass which will allow them 
to have both hands free to dissect with. Such 





instruments are made in this country, but as 
they cost from $12 to $15, they are out of the 
reach of inost young students. It is a pity our 
instrument makers could not furnish us with a 
cheap and good 
glass of this kind, 
as they do in 
France. <A toler- 
able — substitute 
may be made by 
mounting a good 
pocket lens in the 
manner shownin 
\eesssatee fig. 1. A strong 
————_ upright wire is 
fixed toa heavy 
foot, which may 
be lead, iron, or any other material heavy enough 
to be steady. Upon this wire is placed a large 
cork, and through the cork at right angles to the 
upright is pushed a smaller wire, to serve as an 
arm to hold the glass. The end of this wire is 
bent up at right angles, and fits into holes bored 
in the shield or cover of the glass. The wires 
should fit into the cork moderately snug, but 
not so tightly as to require much effort to place 
the glass in any required position. For a stage 
on which to place the object to be examined or 
dissected, a white jar or druggist’s gallipot an- 
Swers very well, but this serves for opaque ob- 
jects only. With most transparent objects 
some contrivance for throwing light up from 
below must be adopted. As simple a stage as 
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Fig. 1.—MICROSCOPE STAND. 





any is to cut a block of some heavy wood as 


shown in figure 2. A piece of clear glass is to 
be placed across the opening, and held in place 
by being let into the wood. Below this a bit of 
looking-glass should be so hung that it may be 
placed at any desired 
angle. For dissecting, 
some needles fixed in 3 
wooden handles, asmall j 
and very sharp knife, z 
and a delicate pair of 
tweezers, will be requir- 
ed. We know of one who has acquired a 
botanical reputation who fora long time con- 
tinued his investigations with an apparatus as 
simple and rude as that we have described. 
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The Club-Root in Cabbages, 
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The cabbage, as well as the cauliflower and 
the rest of its immediate relatives, and also the 
turnip, are liable toa disease which has received 
the names of Club root, Clump-foot, Ambury, 
Hanbury, and when it occurs in turnips, Fingers 
and Toes. In England, the term Ambury is 
most generally used to designate this trouble, 
while in this country it is commonly called 
Club-root. This disease is one of the greatest 
difficulties with which the cabbage grower has 
to contend. Writers upon the subject, both here 
and abroad, attribute it to a small insect, which 
they designate by the indefinite name of “ the 
weevil.” In the cabbage the trouble often makes 
its appearance in the seed-bed, a small, gall-like 
excrescence being found on the stem near the 
root. This contains asmall maggot which goes 
on eating its way into the stem, and as it pro- 
gresses, the excrescence increases in size, until it 
presents a form like that given in the engraving, 
which is taken from a specimen sent us by C. L. 
Parker, N.C. The maggot eats its way out, the 
swelling soon begins to decay, and the already 
sickly plant dies. It has been stated that this 
disease. does not occur in soils containing 
plenty of lime, while this is contradicted by 
others. It is pretty well established that the 
kind of manure has not, as has been alleged, 
anything to do with the trouble. The principal 
point isto know the habits of the insect that 
causes the mischief, its time of appearing, ete. 
Tf the attack is made only on the young plant 
in the seed-bed, then we shall know how to 
fight it. If plants which already contain the egg 
or maggot are set out, it makes but little differ- 
ence whether they are put ina soil containing 

























Fig. 2.—sTaGE. 





CLUB-ROOTED CABBAGE. 


an abundance of lime, or in one deficient in this 
constituent, the mischief having already been 
done. If the plant is liable to attack at any 
time during its growth, then lime may prove a 
preventive. One English writer thinks that the 
trouble begins in the seed-bed, and recommends 
transplanting the plants before the final setting 





out. At this transplanting the roots are to be 
examined, and if any excrescence is found, it is 
to be cut off and the plant will soon recover. 
Among the remedies proposed are lime, char- 
coul, soot, and dry clay; these are to be sprin- 
kled abundantly over the seed-bed, except the 
charcoal, which is to be placed upon it in a coat- 
ing half aninch thick. The subject is one which 
needs careful study by intelligent observers, 
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STARTING STRAWBERRIES IN Pots.—Tliis 
plan is gaining favor among cultivators. Small 
pots filled with good earth are sunk in the beds 
under the runners, and when the young plant 
has become well rooted, it is separated from the 
parent plant. This plan allows planting to be 
done at almost any time, as the plant may be 
turned out of the pot without disturbing it, 
—_——s 1 6 ee 


Notes on Strawberries. 


ce ° 

Each year brings its quota of new seedlings, 
and the present one is no exception. In the eyes 
of the originators of some of these new plants— 
many of them hardly merit the name of new 
varieties—their productions have a greater mer- 
it than any heretofore known, and they expect 
others to see the fruit in the same light. Other 
patient experimenters are willing to wait for_re- 
sults, and try again and again, until they feel 
that they have something worthy the attention 
of pomologists. The ease with which straw- 
berries are raised from seed, and the short. time 
required to obtain results, has increased the num- 
ber of seedlings within a few years, at a fearful 
rate. Many so-called new berries are so much 
like older ones that it is impossible to remem- 
ber any distinguishing characters about them. 
Our catalogues become filled with names with- 
out any really distinct fruits belonging to them. 
No one should exhibit, much less offer for sale, 
a strawberry, unless he can show that in some 
respects it is superior to the varieties already in 
cultivation. Some growers of seedlings have 
strange notions of the possibilities in fertilizing, 
and we are often told that such a berry is from 
the Wilson, for instance, crossed by two or three 
others. Now, one seed of the mauy which a 
strawberry contains can only be fertilized by 
the pollen of one other berry. If the pollen of 
two or more other varieties be applied, that of 
one only will be effective. We give notes of 
some of the newer sorts that have come under 
our notice during the season just past. 

Boypen’s No. 30.—Tii?s variety is a seedling 
by Seth Boyden, the originator of the Agricul- 
turist strawberry. It was exhibited last year by 
Mr. B., and this year has been tested by several 
others. The vine is of remarkable size and vigor 
of foliage, and the fruit is probably larger than 
that of any other variety. The color is of a fine 
scarlet, and the berries are of a good conical 
form, and of moderate firmness. Flavor not 
high, but pleasant. The fruit often measures 
six inches in circumference, and retains a good 
shape, not often seen in large berries. 

Biack Dertance.—This is a seedling by Mr. 
E. W. Durand, who produced Durand’s Scel- 
ling. It is a good-sized, conical berry, some- 
What disposed to coxcomb. The color is very 
dark crimson, reminding one of that of the old 
3lack Prince; solid, and remarkably juicy; 
flavor very sprightly and rich, without too much 
acidity. This variety received the premium at 
the N. J. State Exhibition, as the best new 
seedling. Mr. D. presented six other seedlings, 
viz.: Regulator, Glossy Cone, Duke, New Jersey, 
Luxuriant, and Brilliant. Of these the commit- 
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tee considered two worthy of special notice: the | stalk which usually terminates in the base of 


LuxuriAnt.—A large, flattened, globose fruit, 
very uniform in shape and size, of a very good 
flavor, and remarkably sweet; and the 

New Jersey. —A crimson, conical, white- 
fleshed and showy fruit of very good quality. 

Lapy oF THE LAKE.—A new seedling by J. 
Scott, of Brighton, Mass. A short-conical fruit, 
of good size ; scarlet, inclining to crimson ; mod- 
erately firm, sweet, and of fair flavor. Some of 
our Massachusetts friends think that in this fruit 
will be found all the good qualities of the Wil- 
son’s Albany without its objectionable acidity. 

WILDER’s No. 13.—A conical berry of exccl- 
lent shape, and remarkably uniform in size. It 
is not among the largest, but large enough. 
The surface is firm, and of a brilliant scarlet, 
presenting that polished appearance so notice- 
able in the Triomphe de Gand and La Con- 
stante. Flavor remarkably delicate and pleas- 
ing. This is the result of years of experiment, 
and the one among thousands of seedlings con- 
sidered by its originator as combining the most 
desirable qualities. A cross between La Con- 
stante and Hovey’s seedling. We hope that 
Col. Wilder will accede to the wishes of his po- 
mological friends, and allow this excellent and 
handsome fruit which cost him so much labor 
to produce to bear his distinguished name. 

RoMEyn’s SEEDLING.—This new variety which 
we noticed last year, has appeared again at the 
various shows. The plants we have seen at the 
exhibitions, said to be of field culture, were 
abundantly fruitful. The fruit is much like 
the Triomphe de Gand, but it is claimed to 
be better, more hardy, and more productive. If 
such is the case, it will soon become popular 
without the use of extravagant advertisements, 

BARNES’ SEEDLING proves to be an excellent 
market fruit. It has been exhibited from Ten 
Eyck Bros., Monmouth Co., N. J., by 8. B. 
Conover, in packages taken from a lot sent to 
market, and attracted much attention by its 
large size, firmness, and general good qualities. 

Cremont.—This old variety is now so rareas 
to have all the interest of anew one. It origi- 
nated in Louisiana, and had its day of popular- 
ity. It ranks among the large varieties, and is 
regarded as particularly valuable for forcing. 
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Mat-Formep Frorrs.—Every year we have 
more or Jess specimens of mal-formed fruits 
sent to us. These are 
often interesting, but it 
is not always conve- 
nient for us to place 
themon record. A com- 
mon departure from 
the usual manner of 
growth is the complete 
union of two or more 
fruits, as we have seen 
in the cases of cherries, 
cucumbers, melons, ap- 
ples, and especially to- 
matoes, Another freak 
is the production of one 
fruit within another. 
A similar thing is often 
seen in roses, when a 
bud is produced in the 
center of a flower, and 
sometimes another bud from the center of the 
second flower. Mr. W. 8. Gates, of Erie Co., 
N. Y., sent usa specimen of a young pear in 
which this state of things is plainly shown, as 
seen in the engraving. The end of the flower 





the flower kept on growing, and produced 
another flower above the first one, and the 
fruits resulting from the two became consoli- 
dated. The foreign journals have within the 
past year figured a number of similar cases. 
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CALLICARVPA AMERICANA, 


Shrubs with Showy Berries—Callicarpas, 
a 

Our natural autumn landscape is rich enough 
with the many tints of the ripened foliage. We 
can add to the charm of autumn in our gardens 
and grounds by the use of those trees and 
shrubs which bear showy fruit. In planting 
for summer effects we should not forget those of 
the later season, and in all places where shrubs 
are grown at all, some of those bearing bright 
berries should be introduced. What is more 
brilliant than a Burning-bush (Huonymus), or 
a Black Alder (Ilex verticillata), when lighted 
by a declining October sun? Red berries we 
have in abundance, and the Snowberry affords 
us a pure white. We wish to call attention to 
a quite neglected shrub which gives us an un- 
usual color, a rich purple. The Callicarpa of 
our Southern States (C. Americana), is found 
from Virginia southward; it is a graceful shrub 
three or four feet high, which bears clusters of 
inconspicuous flowers in the axils of the leaves. 
In the autumn these fruits assume a most beau- 
tiful violet purple color, and make the shrub 
highly ornamental. The engraving shows a 
branch of lralf the natural size. From the color 
of the fruit, the shrub is called at the South the 
French Mulberry. It is not, however, related 
to the Mulberry, but belongs to the Verbena 
Family. The name, Callicarpa, is from the 
Greek, signifying beautiful fruit. A Japanese 
and a Chinese species are in cultivation. The 
Callicarpas succeed in any rich garden goil, and 
late in the season proye to be very attractive. 











Varieties Produced by Pruning, 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle (London), gives an 
abstract of a paper read before the Linnean 
Society by Mr. B. Clarke, on the production of 
varieties by pruning. His idea is that the modifi. 
cations produced by pruning are in a degree 
perpetuated by seed, and that by constantly 
pruning the offspring of such plants in the same 
way a variety or race may ultimately be estab. 
lished. He suggests Indian corn as a suitable 
subject for experiment, and publishes the fol- 
lowing suggestions for those Americans who 
wish to try it. The results, whether confirming 
Mr. Clarke’s views or not, would be interesting, 
and doubtless some of our readers will feel dis- 
posed to experiment. We do not look for any 
present increase of the corn crop from this pro- 
cess. We have not tested what can be done by 
selection of seed from the corn as it now grows, 
“The whole of the male flowers are to be cut off 
by cutting the stem across, a week or fortnight 
before the first flowers would begin to open, 
and the female left to be fertilized by other 
plants close at hand; this would, if repeated 
three years, it may be expected, produce a 
variety having only half the usual quantity of 
male flowers; and if so, there would be a pro- 
portionate increase of flowers on the lower part 
of the stem, which it may be confidently ex- 
pected would be female, 7. ¢., an increase in the 
number of spikes of females, or cobs, as they 
are called when matured. Ifthe plants left for 
the purpose of effecting fertilization had the up- 
per half, or two-thirds of the male inflorescence 


if produced, would take a shorter time by a 
year or two. One plant having all the male 
flowers removed, placed between two having 
the upper half or two-thirds of them removed, 
would, it is believed, be the better way of 
making the experiment in the first place. If 
the male flowers were removed very early by 
splitting the sheathing leaves open, the experi- 
ment might perhaps be less successful as re- 
gards utility, in consequence of the growth of 
the plant being checked; but varieties departing 
further from the original type might be expect- 
ed. Inone ofthe plants so treated, the upper 
spike of female flowers produced a quantity of 
male flowers at its apex. Supposing, then, that 
the increase of female flowers amounted to only 
one-fifth, this would be, for the United States 
alone, an increase of produce amounting in 
value to more than $100,000,000 per annum.” 


3LACKBERRIES AND RasPBerRies. — Some 
one writes to ask why these fruits so unlike in 
some respects are both 
called Rubus by bota- 
nists. The difference 
in the two is not so 
great asitappears. The 
fruit, as we term it, of 
both is not a simple 
fruit, but a collection of 
fruits. The grains of 
which the berries are 
made up is each a distinct fruit, the result of a 
distinct pistil. Each grain is in structure like 4 
minute plum. The grains in the raspberry ¢0- 
here slightly to one another, but when ripe they 
have avery slight attachment to the end of the 
stem on which they are placed—receptacle, as it 
is called,—and the mass slips off, leaving the re- 
ceptacle as in the engraving. In the blackberry 
the grains adhere closely to the receptacle, 
which becomes more or less juicy and eatable. 
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(ae For other Household Items, see ** Basket” pages.) 
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Sea-side Fare—The Crab. 
—o-—. 

Though related to the lobster, the crab is a very 
different looking animal, and at first sight the 
points of resemblance are not very manifest. The 
crab seems to be all body, while in the lobster that 
part popularly called the “tail” predominates. In 
order to represent the crab fairly, we give two 








Fig. 1.—EDIBLE CRAB, ONE-THIRD SIZE. 


engravings, one showing the upper side, and the 
other the lower side. Viewed from above, fiz. 1, 
we see that which corresponds to the body part of 
the lobster, with the mouth and eyes in the center 
of the rounded edge. The sides of this portion 
end in two sharp points. Turning the crab over, 
we see in fig. 2, how the legs areattached. The two 
forward ones are, as in the lobster, enlarged to 
form claws or nippers, while the rear pair are thin 
and broad, to aid the animal in swimming, and are 
called “flippers.” The part corresponding to the 
“tail” of the lobster is very small and inconspicu- 
ous in the crab, and is closely bent under the body, 
as seen in the engraving. It has 
much the appearance of the ‘‘ tuck” 
of a pocket-book. In the female, the 
eggs are carried under this ‘‘ apron.”’ 
Crabs are caught in shallow water by 
means of nets, and in deep water by 
baiting a net stretched over a hoop 
with meat, which is quite as good 
for this purpose if it has passed the 
point at which it is fit for food. 
Sometimes a long line is set, with 
bait placed at intervals, and the 
fishermen pass along the line ina 
boat, and remove the crabs that have 
taken hold by means of a hand-net. 
When taken from the water, the 
crab is of a dull olive green, with 
some blue about the claws; it 
is very lively and pugnacious, and capable of 
giving a severe nip with the claws. Taken up 
by the flippers, or by the portion between them, 
the animal is unable to inflict injury when handled. 
The crab may be regarded as a delicacy, or luxury, 
rather than an article of substantial food. It is 
more tenacious of life than the lobster, and wiil 
live for a number of days in moist sea-weed. It is 
cooked by being plunged into boiling salted wa- 
ter, and after cooking for twenty minutes, is taken 
up and cooled, when it is ready to be eaten. The 
boiling converts the olive coloring of the shell to a 
bright searlet, while the white portions become 
still whiter. To eat the crab requires some patience, 
and a hungry man had better take some other food, 
and pick at the crab after his hunger is mainly satis- 
fied. In eating ‘the crab, the claws are removed 
and cracked, and afford a nice bit. The legs are 
generally rejected, though some like to munch 
them for the little meat they contain. By a pull, 
placing the thumbs at the mouth, the upper shell 
is separated from the lower portion, which contains 
the meat, The gills, some fringe-like, uneatable 


looking bodies, are removed, and then the remain- 
ing part is broken up by the fingers. The meat is 
found enclosed in tough, elastic membranes, which 
answer to the crab for bones, and has to be picked 
out. When served in the rough (au naturel), the 
meat is eaten as it is picked out. When crabs are 
served at the table, the meat is carefully picked out, 
and with the addition of the “coral” (spawn) from 
the female, as well as the yellow fat, chopped and 
dresscd with whatever seasoning may be fancied— 
oil, vinegar, mustard, pepper,cte.,—and then filled 








into the upper shell, which has been properly cleaned. 
Another way is, to pick out 
the meat as above, warm it 
up in asaucepan with but- 
ter, bread crumbs, and sea- 
soning; fill the shells and 
put bread crumbs over, then 
place for a few minutes 
in a hot oven until of a 
good brown, and serve hot. 

SOFT-SHELLED CRABS are 
among the high-priced deli- 
eacies found in our city 
markets and restaurants. 
The crab, enclosed in its 
firm coat, cannot increase 
in size, so in the spring of 
the year it manages to shed 
its shell completely, claws 
and all, even divesting it- 
self of stomach and other 
interior portions. In this 
condition, it is a poor, 
defenceless thing, covered only by a tender skin, 
and being quite incapable of offering the least 
resistance to an enemy, it conceals itself in a 
hole or under some protection. Shore people tell 
us that at this season they always find a hard crab 
ready to act as a defender of the soft-shelled one. 
During this defenceless condition the animal makes 
its growth, the shell gradually hardens, and it 
comes out a new edition, ‘* enlarged and corrected.” 
It is in their soft-shelled condition that the crabs 
possess their greatest value, and the trade in them 
in the season is of considerable magnitude, The 





softer the crab, the more valuable it is; in a few 





Fig. 2.—UNDER SIDE OF EDIBLE CRAB, 


days after shedding, the skin becomes tough, and 
it is known as a “leather-back.” In the New 
York market soft-shelMed crabs seldom sell for less 
than one dollar a dozen, and often higher. Like 
the others, they are always cooked alive. The crab 
is first dipped in beaten egg, then covered with 
powdered cracker, after which it is put, with all 
the cracker that will adhere, into an abundance of 
hot fat. The crab dies instantly, and is cooked un- 
til the cracker becomes of a good brown. Good 
either hot or cold. In this state all of the animal is 
eaten, except some tough portions about the mouth, 
Several other species of crab are found along our 
coast; these are very interesting to the naturalist, 
but few of them are of value as food. A kind 
called the “stone crab”’ is often caught in the nets 
of the fishermen in winter, and kept in a “car” 
until it sheds its shell, when it is eaten. A very 
small crab is found as a guest of the oyster, en- 
closed within its shells, These crabs areabout the 
size of large spiders, and resemble them somewhat, 
The oystermen save them and sell them to those who 
are fond of them stewed like oysters and eaten entire, 





Household Talks, 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 
—_—~>— 

I have just been bottling the ginger beer that I 
made yesterday. We are all fond of it and find it 
very refreshing this sultry weather. It is made as 
follows: Pour into a vessel upon the fire 2 gallons 
of spring water. While it is coming to a boil, mix 
well together 2 Ibs. of white sugar, 2 ounces of 
bruised ginger, 2 ounces of cream of tartar, the 
grated rind of one and the juice of two lemons. 
As soon as the water boils, stir in the mixture, and 
let it simmer for twenty minutes or half an hour. 
Set to cool in a large crock, and when nearly cold, 
spread a small piece of bread with a little good 
yeast, and place to float on the surface of the beer. 
Bottle the next day, securing the cork firmly. Only 
good strong bottles should beused. This is rather 
an extravagant luxury for a large family, and some- 
times I reduce the expense by using less sugar, and 
a little cream of tartar, but my reputation for mak- 
ing excellent ginger beer suffers in consequence. 

My plums look delicious, certainly. I pride my- 
self onmy plum preserve. There is a great differ- 
ence between the unbroken luscious fruit se tempt- 
ingly surrounded by its natural juice, as I make it, 
and the brown, burnt looking mass of jam I some- 
times find at the tables of some of my friends. The 
large blue plum and greengages I generally bottle. 
Damsons, when done up Ib. for Ib., will keep per- 
fectly in crocks or jars, and as they require nearly 
or quite that amount of sugar to make them palat- 
able, I prefer to do them up in this way, as 1 can 
always find plenty of fruits and vegetables to fill 
all the self-sealing bottles I have. My method, 
however, of extracting the juice is the same in all 
cases. Procure a jar or crock that will go into the 
oven. Proportion the sugar to be used, wipe and 
stem the fruit. Place a layer on the bottom of the 
vessel and sprinkle well with some of the sugar, 
another layer of plums and sugar, until the crock is 
full. Coverand place in a moderately heated oven, 
allowing them to remain for ten or twelve hours, 
It will do no harm to take the jar out occasionally, 
if the oven is needed or should be too hot. I usu- 
ally put mine in about tea time, and by the next 
day they are ready for the final doing up. Sepa- 
rate juice and plums by a colander, put the juice 
into a brass or porcelain kettle, (on no account use 
» 1 tin or iron, as the color will be spoiled), adding 
the sugar not used the evening before, and place 
upon the stove. If I am using the blue plum or 
greengage, as soon as the syrup has well boiled I 
put in the fruit, and when it boils perfectly, bottle 
and immediately put on the lid securely. With 
damsons the syrup should be simmered and skim- 
med until no more scum will rise; then the fruit 
should be added, and the whole boiled slowly 
for thirty or forty minutes, when they may be 
poured into small jars or crocks as convenient. 

Black currant jam may be made in this way; this 
fruit does not require quite so much sugar however. 
The jam is excellent for colds, and some persons 
are fond of it in tarts or as a table sweetmeat. 





We use so much sponge and rich cake that for 
some time I have been thinking that I must adopt 
a cheaper kind for every day use, both because eggs 
and butter are so dear, and because I think that 
a plainer kind would be far healthier for us, the 
children especially. Last baking day I tried the 
experiment, and made a very palatable cake from 
the cheapest materials. Even Edward, who is 
rather fastidious, ate some of it, and when asked 
for an opinion, said it would do. Place two tea- 
cups of brown sugar in the cake bowl, with one 
teacup of lard and a half teacup of carraway seeds. 
After mixing toa foam, add two teacups of sour 
milk, and stir well again; sift with the flour 1 
tablespoonful of baking powder; about 4 teacups 
of flour may be needed, perhaps 5. When the flour 
is well blended in, add 1 teaspoonfnl of soda pre- 
viously dissolyed in a little water. Bake in a well- 
larded tin for at least an hour in a moderate oven. 





The peach season will soon be at its hight, and J 
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have no doubt that T shall enjoy the preserving and 
pickling processes very much. I always do, An 
excellent housekeeper, and one who has always 
been ready to adopt any seasonable expedient for 
saving time or labor in the household, gave me the 
following recipe for skinning peaches. I can assure 
you, that if the directions are followed you will be 
able to remove the skins of your peaches pleasantly 
und expeditiously. Place in iron kettle two 
quarts of good, sweet, fresh, wood ashes (not coal 


an 


ashes) cover with four quarts of soft water, and let 
it boil for a few minutes. 
peaches and keep the pot boiling; count 20 mod- 
crately and take out the peaches, throwing them 
immediately into a pail of cold water. Take one 
in your hand and with the thumb gently remove 
the skin. It will slip off almost without this aid, 
leaving a round, beautiful ballin your hand; pass 
this to another pail of water, from which they may 
be halved, stoned, or quartered, as desired. If the 
lye fails to effect the skin, the ashes are not good, 
or it is not strong enough, and more ashes should 
be added. Remember that wood ashes only should 
he used. The peaches should on no account re- 
main in the boiling lye long enough to cook them 
ever so slightly. The business of bottling peach- 
es is sosimple that I hesitate to give dircctions, 
yet [can but remember that many housekeepers 
signally and positively fafl to have their fruit keep. 
I have bottled peaches for the last seven years, 
some with and some without sugar, and never in 
that time have had a single bottle to ferment, mold 
on the top, or turn musty. <A bottle or two of 
strawberries may have molded—occasionally some 
of them have turned watery—and at one time six 
bottles of blackberries fermented, and of course 
popped, but peaches have always been an invaria- 
ble success with me. The seeret of bottling fruit 
successfully is not in the quantity of sugar used, 
not the absence of water, or in the length of time 
boiled,—all of which were actual requirements in 
the old-fashioned manner of preserving,—but the 
secret lies in there being no germ of fermentation 
left undestroyed in the fruit itself, and in the actual 
expulsion and exclusion of the air. Boiling the 
fruit expands it, and to make room for the expan- 
sion the air must be expelled, and hermetically 
sealing the bottle while the contents are in this 
heated and expanded state precludes the possibili- 
again entering while the bottle and 





ty of the air 
fruit are cooling.—Yes, you say, that may be logi- 
cal, but I fail to see through your explanation. 
Well, then, never mind the science, but aceept the 
recipe. When a quantity of peaches are ready, 
prepare your bottles by putting them into warm 
water toseason them. Place upon the stove ina 
clean porcelain or brass kettle, two quarts of water 
and perhaps a pound of white sugar, or sweeten to 
any extent desired. When boiling, put in a quantity 
of peaches cither whole or in halves, and the mo- 
ment they boil positively all throughout, with a fork 
take out a peach at a time and fill one bottle, being 
careful not to crush or bruise them; then with a 
hot teacup fill up to the brim of the bottle with 
some of the boiling syrup, and seal immediately. 
T generally place each bottle on a tin plate by the 
side of the kettle and allow it to stand there until 
filled and sealed, Care should be taken to put into 
the kettle as nearly as possible a quantity of fruit 
proportionate to one or two or three bottles, as it is 
desirable not to renew the kettle while any fruit 
remains in the syrup, as they will boil too much 
and the syrup will not be clear. If one or two 
should be left over, remove toa dish each time, and 
when the others are done, place these in the kettle, 
give them a boil up,and bottle by themselves or 
have them for tea. As the syrup is exhausted in 
the kettle add more water and sugar. I always en- 
deavyor to have a kettle of boiling water on the 
hack of the stove, and using this I do not have to 
wait long for the syrup to boil. Fourteen ordinary 
sized peaches halved will be sufficient for a quart 
bottle, and ten where the stones are not removed. 
———at @ 


Indian Baked Pudding.—Mr:. I1., 
Terre Haute, Ind. This institution of Yankee land is 
prepared by boiling a quart of milk and stirring in slowly 








Put in a dozen or so of | 








a large teacupful of meal. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one of butter, and spice to taste. It is very 
much improved for some tastes by slicing up five or six 
apples. Bake two hours or longer. It was customary to 
bake it all night with the brown bread in a brick oven. 
~o @ a +» oo —_ ——_—_ 
Fly-Time. 
—_—_»j—_ 

Next to “dust,” flies are probably the careful 
housekeeper’s greatest annoyance. Those we have 
must be direct descendants of those of Egypt, for 
they are great plagues. The common housc-fly 
breeds in manure, and is different from the one 
which deposits its eggs in meat. At the close of 
the warm season enough conceal themselves in 
cracks and crannies to continue the raee. We are 
sometimes asked how to destroy them. Unless 
they are kept out of the house, there is but little 
use in attempting to destroy them. It ig an old 
saying “ For every one killed a dozen will come to 
his funeral.’ Most of the destructive agents de- 
pend upon their attractiveness, and are quite sure 
to draw as many as they kill. Leaving out of ques- 
tion the various traps, home-made and otherwise, 
we notice some of the other fly destroyers in use. 
An article is sold at the drug stores and clsewhere 
under the name of Cobalt and Fly-powder. This 
is mixed with sweetened water and set about in 
plates. It will kill flles—and human beings also. 
Dowt touch it. There is no Cobalt about it; it is 
only crude metallie arsenie ground to powder, and 
is a deadly poison. There have been lives enough 
lost already through the use of this dangerous stuff 
An infusion of quassia 
flies, if they eat it. This 


sold under a false name. 
wood, sweetened, will kill 
is harmless. We believe that some of the “ fly- 
papers” are prepared with this. In New York, 
and we suppose in other large cities, the regular 
bug and rat destroyers sell what they call ‘* Catch 
?em Alive, Oh!” This is sheets of paper smeared 
with a mixture of rosin and some fatty matter, to 
make a sticky coating much like a freshly var- 
If a fly lights upon this he is 
held fast by his feet and struggles until death 
comes to his relief. There are other fly-destroying 
devices, but these will do as examples, as we do 
not believe in any of them. The only way to man- 
age with flies is to keep them out. All 
be kept perfectly dark in 
fly-time, and those in constant use be provided 
with screens to both windows and doors. These 
are frames upon which is stretched wire cloth, or 
the less expensive mosquito netting. This is no 
little trouble, and freedom from flies is obtained 
at considerable sacrifice of one’s own freedom of 
motion. Tous there is a sense of confinement in 
rooms provided with screens like these, and we pre- 
fer open windows and free air, even if we must 
have the flies along with them. The number of 
flies will be much lessened if great care be taken to 
keep all sweets and everything attractive to them 
carefully covered up and out of their reach. 
Wherever there is anything out of doors that at- 
tracts flies, it is as good as a warning from the 
Sanitary Inspector that it should be removed. 


nished surface. 
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when not in use should 
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The Cooking of Vegetables, 
sips 

It is astonishing, nay lamentable, to observe how 
little variety in the way of vegetables is enjoyed 
by farmers’ families. Weare reminded of this by 
a letter from Mrs. A. W., who is determined to 
have a greater variety in her “ garden pateh.’”? She 
finds upon looking over our garden hints that there 
are many things that she knew nothing about. 
Among these are cauliflower, egg plant, salsify, 
spinach, okra, martynia, ete. . The writer need not 
ask us ‘not to smile at her ignorance,” for there 
are thousands all over the country who never even 
saw these things, much less have them as a part of 
their daily food. The Agriculturist has for years 
been striving to make the farmer’s home more 
pleasant, and one of the ways of doing this is to 
advocate a greater variety of wholesome food. Our 
correspondent complains that, while sheean learn 
from our pages where to get the seeds and how to 
cultivate the plants, she has no instructions how to 
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prepare them for the table. Perhaps we have gaig 
less about cooking vegetables than we ought, and 
we are always glad to have our household friends 
indicate the kind of information they want. Jt 
will be impracticable to dispose of our corre. 
spondent’s list in a single article, so we will begin 
with the simplest—and we had almost said the hest— 

Tue CAaULIFLOWER—and what is said about thig 
applies to broccoli, which is much like it, but 
hardier plant, in which the *head,”’ or eatable por- 
tion, is green or purplish, instead of white. Some 
boil the cauliflower whole, but we prefer to divide 
it into several pieces, as it cooks more evenly, and 
also allows one to ascertain if any insect or slug 
has seereted itself within. Wash the head, and 
put it into a pot of boiling water that has been 
slightly salted, and let it boil until the stem end 
becomes soft. Remove withaskimmer, as it is too 
tender to take up with a fork, place upon a dish, 
and pour over a dressing of drawn butter—the 
simple sauee made with butter, flour, and water, 
—and that’s all there is of it, except to serve it. It 
is no more trouble than cabbage, but vastly more 
delicate to the taste and digestible in the stomach, 
Many eat it just as served, with the butter dressing, 
while others prefer to use vinegar, as with cab. 
bage. To spoil cauliflower, boil it with meat, 

Sprxacu.—We gave directions a few years ago, 
and briefly repeat. One way is to put it into water 
(boiling, of course), cook until done, take up, 
drain, and serve. In short, treat it like any other 
“ereens.”? An improvement on this is to take up 
the spinach when done, chop it, and warm it 
with a plenty of butter, and serve. To have 
spinach at its best, it should be cooked ina very 
little water. Wash, and place in a saucepan with 
only the water that adheres to the leaves, add a 
lump of butter, and stew gently, with the pan close- 
ly covered, until tender. Take out, chop fine, and 
return to the saucepan with more butter—no mat- 
ter how much, hardly, for spinach will allow of the 
use of a large quantity, if one has it to spare. 
Seasoning of salt and pepper may be added—some 
use nutmeg—heat up again, and serve. Tt is very 
common to garnish or ornament the dish with 
slices of cold boiled eggs. Otherof the less known 
vegetables will be treated of at another time. 
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Recipes for Dyeing Carpet Warp. 


——_e——. 


Miss ‘“E.,” Eric Co., N. Y., sends the following 
recipes for dyeing carpet warp, which she says have 
been well tested. From what we know of dyeing, 
the directions seem practical. It should be borne 
in mind that the material when wet always looks 
darker than it will when dry, and in order to judge 
whether the desired shade is obtained, it is neces- 
sary to wring out a small portion quite dry before 
deciding that the shade is deep enough. After the 
material is dricd, it should be thoroughly rinsed in 
an abundance of soft water until no more color is 
imparted to the water. 

Green.—For three pounds of warp, take one 
pound of fustic, one half pound of logwood chips, 
a piece of blue vitriol the size of a hickory nut, and 
three pails of water; boil one hour. 

Purpte.—For fifteen pounds of warp take four 
pounds logwood chips; boil them in two pails of 
water. Dissolve one pound alum in a pail of hot 
water; pour the alum water to that containing the 
logwood, and boil your cotton in it one hour. 

Wellow.—For five pounds of cotton, dissolve 
eight oz. sugar of lead in four qts. of warm water, 
and dissolve five oz. bichromate of potash in three 
qts. of warm water. Put the cotton in the lead 
water first, wring it out and put it in the bichro- 
mate of potash water; continue until you have the 
shade you wish. 

Pink.—For five pounds of cotton, take two 
pounds of Nicauragua or Red wood, four of solu- 
tion of tin; boil the wood an hour in six qts. of 
water. Pour the dye intoa tub and add the solution 
of tin, put in your cotton, let it stand five minutes, 
and you will have anice color. [The solution of 
tin may be had of the druggists under the name of 
the chloride or muriate of tin.—Ebs. } 
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Our New Policemen. 

They are wiry, spry little fellows, not so big as “ Tom 
Thumb,” but they are the most expert thief takers in the 
city. They are dressed in a neat uniform of gray and 
brown, each with feathers in his cap, and armed witha 
sharp instrument formed something like a pair of nip- 
pers, with which they seize maurauders, and they seldom 
fail to make a capture when once they give chase. Our 
parks, especially, have for years been infested with hordes 
of lawless characters, that defaced the public ornaments, 
disgusted the people with their vile practices, and made 
themselves an intolerable nuisance. Scarcely a tree or 
shrub was left uninjured, the walks were disfigured, and 
passers in their vicinity seldom escaped being pounced 
npon by one or more of the uncleanly tribe. Many plaus 
were tried to repel and destroy them, Cunning traps 
were set to catch them; poisonous mixtures were pre- 
pared to mix with their food, and rewards were given for 
their capture; still they seemed to thrive and increase, 
At last, some one suggested that a family named Spar- 
row lived in England, noted for their success in dealing 
with such ugly customers, and some of them were in- 
duced to emigrate here and practice their profession. 
Their success is most gratifying. Those pests, the Mil- 
lers, Moths, Canker-worms, Caterpillars, Measure worms, 
etc., as these thieves were named, are rapidly disappear- 
ing, and the new policemen are petted by every body. 
Commodious houses have been put up for them, the chil- 
dren divide their bread and cake with these friends, and 
by the help of these and other benefactors there is a 
prospect that the shade trees of our cities will hereafter 
be ornaments instead of wormeries. Now the next time 
you go out to try your skill as a marksman, please don’t 





_murder any of our friends who are trying their hand at 


thief catching in your neighborhood. Otherwise, may 
the whole brood of unclean and rapacious insects and 
vermin torment you by day and haunt you by night, until 
you are reclaimed from thoughtlessness and ingratitude, 


Ways of Getting a Living—III, 





TRY YOUR WEIGHT, SIR? 


The man with the weighing machine is well known in 
the neighborhood of New York, and some other large 
cities. He may be found wherever a large number of 
people gather, especially on any holiday occasion, Tis 
apparatus is usually a frame of three upright poles, with 
aspring balance hung from the top, and a chair swung 
from the balance, for the convenience of customers. It 
is amusing to notice that in most cases people weigh 
more on these machines than when standing on Fair- 
banks’ Standard Scales. The proprietor of the establish- 
ment knows something of human nature. Most persons 
like to weigh well, in body as well as character. We 
have seen aman pull down two hundred pounds on the 
scales, and get off with an air that said, ‘‘ There’s a feat 
for you.”” Thin men looked pleased when their weight 
was given at five to ten pounds more than they expected. 
Thus the operator worked upon the vanity of his custom- 
ers and sent them off well pleased with themselves. In 
this, as in many other ways of getting a living, curiosity 
is principally appealed to, and there is enough of it in 
every large community to enable those who gratify it to 
“turn a penny” often, and thus gain a hvelihood. 


New IUInsect.—‘“ Mother,” exclaimed an 
affected young lady, just home from boarding school, 
“‘mother, here is a grammatical error in the Bible!” 
“Law sakes!" replied the old lady, adjusting her spec- 
tacles, ** Kill it! kill it right off, for I do believe it’s the 
pesky thing that’s been eatin’ up all the bookmarks.” 
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Curiosities at the Museum. 


Among the curiosities exhibited at Barnum’s Museum 
before its destruction by fire were many things which a 
casual observer would not be likely to notice. Our artist 
has sketched a few of these for the amusement of the boys 
and girls who have eyes sharp enough to see what can 
be found by looking carefully. If the curious figure be- 
hind the visitor in the picture could have been kept there, 
its exhibition might have made a fortune for Barnum. 





Pieasant Recollections, 

“Uncle Jim” writes to the American Agriculturist; 
“Tam yet a young man, and it seems but yesterday when 
I was raising my little crop. I well remember how 
father and mother were imitated in the cultivation, gath- 
ering, and marketing of the same, and what an interest 
they took in advising me so as to prevent a failure. 
Then they pointed out a place where I could loan my 
money to a good reliable man, and receive interest at the 
rate of six percent per annum. A note was given, and 
how carefully it was stored away among my treasures! 
At the appointed time I received all the principal and the 
interest, and at the suggestion made by mother I bought 
a young colt. Thatcolt was well cared for, and when 
grown, what a handsome price it brought! Oh, I was 
rich enough! ‘But no,’ said father, ‘if you Duy a lot,’ 
showing where it was, ‘some day youcan put a house 
on it, and then you will have a home of your own.’ New 
aspirations flitted o’er my mind; the lot was purchased, 
and strange to say, since I began this epistle, a little 
boy entered and paid me a month’s rent, an income on 
this same investment. And now, upon the same farm, I 
too am raising a boy who is receiving encouragement in 
a like manner, and to see how he is striving to outstrip 
me repay@me for all my trouble. A finer house, a finer 
lot, are his aspirations, and the chances are for his suc- 
cess, This little boy, who is twelve years old, has attended 
to his horse, and helped milk three cows, and carried one 
gallon of milk one half mile distant each day, besides at- 
tending school and receiving the highest percentage for 
good scholarship, Farm life for him will be among the 
cherished memories. Two more subscribers to the list 
previously sent you are monitors of his perseverance.” 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 

The following are the answers to the puzzles, etc., in 
the July number, page 265. No. 310. Metagram.—Zone, 
Bone, Tone, None....No. 311. Jilustrated Rebus.—Quota- 
tion from Pope’s Essay on Man.—2 P R in ce apples in 
hu man gnat ewer reins elf love two urge, rea sun toe 
rest rain; or, Two principles in human nature reign ; self- 
love to urge, and reason to restrain... No. 312. Mathe- 
matical Problem.—2,001 ,599,834+farms of 300 acres each, 

The following have sent correct answers to puzzles pre- 
viously published. Eva Gray, Henry A. Drury, Levi 
Capp, Aaron B. Leach, Stanhope E. Leach, J. West 
Homer, Marius Heighton, James A. Baxter, R. Hervard 
Millar, N. E. Melick, Charlie Weber, J. F. Webber, 
Clara T, Shannon, Addie A. Hadley, E. P. Washburn, J. 
A. Littell, Sallie J. Work, A. P. Henry, Thos. C. Hughes, 
“Cc, L. B.,” H. Elliott, W. Shelly, Sarah Emma Horton. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 
No. 314. Logogriph.—(The word ‘‘logogriph*’ means a 
‘word net,”” that is, a word enclosing others like a net.) 
My home is a cold, damp, uninviting place. When taken 
from it, I repay the service with cheerfulness and com- 














fort, and I have added to the fortunes of many. I con- 
tain 1st, the name of one of my greatest friends. 2d. 
Half of a beautiful bird. 3d. Everybody's favorite. 4th. 
The head of Benjamin Franklin. 5th. An engineer's 
and lady’s assistant. 6th. Something often put on 4 
drum, on ashoe, also found in barrels. What is the word ? 
a No. 3815. Mathematical 

ay Problem.—1I have a lot of 
ground 100 feet long and 80 
feet wide. I wish to make a 
ditch inside of the boundary 
of said lot, so that the ground 
taken out of the ditch may 
raise the balance of the sur- 
face of lot one foot higher. 
The breadth and depth of 
ditch are to be made equal ; 
what ought they to be? 
No. 316. Picture Puzzle.— 
Why does this picture repre- 
ie sent the office of the Pope? 
No. 317. Metagram.—A word of four letters feeds mil- 
lions of human beings. Change the first letter and it 
warms millions, Change the first letter again and you 
have a wonderful performance. Another change gives a 
place to rest. What are the words of the metagram ? 


hoe 








3 Sa Jet ——— 
No. 318. Puzzle Picture. What common mathemati- 
cal instrument is represented by the above figures? 





=< 


No. 319. Puzzle Picture.—What common mode of 
punishment is represented in the above picture? 


No. 320. French Puzzle.—How do these two letters, Ja, 
very well describe the feelings of a hungry person? 
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Anecdote of General Jackson. 


A widow, who resided in Washington during Jackson’s 
administration, related the following incident to an ac- 
**T never knew,” she began, 


quaintance of the writer's, 
‘* what it was to have a 

care or a worry about the 

future while my husband 

lived; but he died sud- 

denly, leaving me poor, 

with several small chil- 

dren. I tried taking 

boarders. Now and then 

n debtor would take 

French leave, and forget 

iu his hurry to ask for 

his little bill, and thus 

deprive me of the prof- 

its of a whole year’s la- 

bor. One inmate, how- 
ever, a very stylish clerk 
in one of the depart- 
ments, was kind enough 
to stay until he owed 
me more than five hun- 
dred dollars. He wore 
the finest of broadcloth, 
and the most expensive 
jewelry, and patronized 
me in sucha grand way 
that I rarely had the 
courage todun him. At 
last, the grocer nearly 
drove me_ distracted 
about the bill I was ow- 
ing him, and 1 went in 
desperation to Mr. Jones, 
* Now, really, Mrs. ——,” 
he said, calmly looking 
down upon me with se- 
rene pity, ‘you ought to 
know that this isn’t the 
way totreata gentleman 
of my standing; I—aw 
—fear I shall be under 
the necessity of leaving 
if Iam to be annoyed 
about that paltry sum 
azain.’ I suppose Iwas 
a fool, but I dared not 
answer him, and with- 
drew, looking as guilty 
as if he had dunned me. 
Now, Jones often boast 
ed at table of his in- 
timacy with the Presi- 
dent. Ile condescended 
to speak highly of him 
as a grand old hero, on 
cordial terms with his 
friend, Mr. Jones.. In 
my distress I actually 
put on my bonnet and 
went to ask Jackson to 
assist me. I met with 
many rebuffs from por- 
ters and servants, but 
my courage never failed 
me, until, tomy dismay, 
I found myself in the 
very presence of the 
President of the United 
States; then my affairs 





tried to look proud and indifferent. he tried to eat his 
supper, but I pitied him. He stopped after supper, laid 
down what money he had, humbly begged my pardon, 
and in a day or two brought me the whole sum, After 
that, all went well with me. You see,I had these words 


a child who plays affectionately with its doll is cultiva- 
ting a noble faculty. It is cruel to abuse dolls. They 
should be made to mind, but this can be done without 
whipping, pinching, or pulling their ears or hair. You 
will smile, perhaps, at the idea of cruelty to something 
which cannot feel; but 
it is cruel to yourself to 
indulge in cruel feelings, 
and try to hurt anything 
unnecessarily. Bad feel- 
ings will grow, and the 
child who begins by 
beating a doll will be 
likely to end by practis- 
ing cruelty to her baby, 





Wilial Love Re. 
warded. 

Olaf Bager was a rich 
and noble merchant of 
Denmark, who lent im- 
mense sums of money to 
his king, Frederick the 
Second. At one time 
when the king was pay- 
ing Bager a visit, he 
praised the taste and 
sweet smell of some pre- 
served apricots brought 
upon the supper table. 
“Wait until the dessert,” 
replied Bager, ‘I will 
give you some incense 
that will please you far 
better.” After supper a 
dish was brought con- 
taining perfumed cedar 
chips, on which was laid 
a mass of papers, which 
the king saw was the 
whole of the bonds he 
had given Bager as se- 
curity for the money the 
latter had lent the king, 
and which the king had 
very little hope of pay- 
ing, the amount was so 
large. ‘* Will your Maj-. 
esty light the pile?” 
said Bager, quietly. The 
king did so, and saw his 
enormous debt cancelled 
by the flames. Bager 
was so rich he thought 
he could well afford in 
this way to show his love 
for his sovereign. But 
in after years misfor- 
tunes came, and Bager 
was reduced to absolute 
want. Inhis distress he 
applied to his children 
for help. They could 
have easily kept him in 
comfort, for in his pros- 
perous days he had es- 
tablished them well in 
business. But they treat- 
ed him badly, and were 
anxious to be free from 
him as an unwelcome 
burden. Bager resolved 














looked small enough. I 
felt as if I could crawl 
through the keyhole ea- DON?T WA 
sier than do such an er- 

rand, with that keen look from under Mr. Jackson’s brows 
upon me. He sawmy embarrassment and—I don’t know 
how—soon had me telling all my troubles to him as if he 
had been my own son. ‘Dear me!’ I exclaimed at last, 
*I don’t know how I dared come to you, but Jones pro- 
fessed to be on such intimate terms with Your Excellency.’ 
‘Ah!’ he said, with a twinkle in his eye; ‘then I think 
I mugt send him my autograph. We will value that!’ 
aud sitting down to his desk he wrote a few scathing 
lines to his friend, Mr. Jones, who wore fine clothes at a 
poor widow's expense, and commanded him to pay me 
at once, or resign his clerkship, by command of—Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States of America. His 
autograph, indeed! Why, that Andrew Jackson crossed 
the entire sheet in letters as big and black as a thunder- 
cloud. WheirI went in to pour the tea that night, I gave 
Mr. Jones the note, saying, ‘I called on the President 
to-day, and he sent you this.” ‘ You?’ as if I had been 
the puppy under his feet. Then in his grand way— One 
of his little notes on business, probably.’ But you should 
have seen his face before he got to that @utograph ; he 
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always in my mind—‘Come to meagain, Mrs.—; the widow 
and the fatherless shall-always find in me a friend.’ I 
can assure you that I prized those parting words more, 
perhaps, than Jones did the President’s autograph.” 


Don’t Wake the Baby. 


We hope every little girl large enough to read the 
Agriculiurist, or to understand the pictures, has a doll to 
care for, to dress and undress, to feed, and soothe to 
sleep, to watch over and to love. She will learn by such 
pleasant play to do the same for younger brothers and 
sisters, and in time, perhaps, for her own dear children. 
It seems to be natural to pet something resembling a 
child, for all over the world children have their make-be- 
lievé babies. The little Indian girl loves her ‘* papoose” 
made of bark and moss, as much as you do your china or 
wax doll that has eyes which will move—when you pull 
the wire. This shows that there is something in the soul 
whichis not satisfied without caring for the helpless, 
This fecling, like eyery other, will grow by using it, and 


* the American Agriculturist, 





to secure their good will 
again, and accordingly 
went out among the 
merchants with whom he had formerly traded, and soon 
succeeded in filling a strong box which he had made for 
the purpose, with enough, as he supposed, to make him 
comfortable. He then let it be known that he should 
present what might remain in the box at his death to 
the one of his children who should treat him best. | It 
was surprising to see how attentive they all became; he 
was handsomely supported, and each one strove to show 
him the greatest kindness. Finally, he ended his days 
in peace. Just before his death he called his ‘ datifal” 
children about him, and declared that all had been so 
kind, he could not decide to whom to leave his box, and 
therefore directed that its contents should be equally div 
vided among them. He was buried with much display, 
and immediately after the funeral the box of treasure 
was opened, and found to be full of common stones / This 
was certainly a proper reward for their selfish kindness, 


CuILp’s TpzA.—While recently crossing the ferry, we 
heard a little three-year-old exclaim, as she saw 4 sail- 
boat, “*O mamma! there’s a boat with a bonnet on!” 
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The Spirit of the Times. 


——_—o-—— 
OFFICE OF WILKES’ SPIRIT, 
New York, June 1ith, 1868. 


WILKEs’ SPIRIT OF THE TiMEs Will this week resume its 
original title, and appear as 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 


Its publication was originally made under this title, nearly 
fifty years ago, and it ran under this title for about thirty 
years, acquiring a standard position and great prosperity. 

, Its title was then changed to PorTgr's Spirit, in compli- 
ment tothe able man who had been its founder, At the 
death of Mr. Porter, in 1858, its name was changed to 
WILKES’ SPIRIT; and now, after ten years of unexampled 
prosperity, it returns to its original title, thus uniting the 
merit and authority of all its forms of being, and represent- 
ing the sole and only recognized sporting authority of the 
Western hemisphere. It is but properto add, that its present 
editor and the incomparable corps of writers who are now 
connected with it, some of whom have been attached to it 
for years, will remain, as heretofore, associated with its for- 
tunes. GEORGE WILEES, 

Editor and Proprietor of Tax SPIRIT OF THE Trmxs, 


P.S.—THE SPIRIT OF THE TrMEs is a high-toned gentle- 
inan’s weekly newspaper, devoted to Hunting, Racing, Out- 
door Sports, Literature, and the Stage. Among its other 
features, it employs a distinguished Veterinary Professor, 
who answers all questions through its columns in regard to 
sick or injured horses or cattle, and sends prescriptions 
Free! No horse owner or veterinary student should be 
without Tie Spirit. Subscription, $5.00. Single copies to 
be had at all the news stands, 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 


THE $25 NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE, 


Sold with table and complete outfit, and warranted for 
one year. Every family, every seamstress should have one. 
Agents, male ang fc male wented everywhere, 

H. VANDYKE, General Agent, 
oS je nk New Yerk. 


ENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES. 
IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY 


AT 
EXTR ZEMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watclies,...........0.000+ 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 Karat va 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ siz 

Every Watch warranted by special certificate ‘from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watches 
by Ex aprons to any place with Dill to collect on delivery, and 
give the purchaser the privilege to open the package and ex- 
amine the watch before paying, and any watch ‘that does 
not give satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will 
be refunded, Every one is requested to write for our De- 
scriptive Price List, which expiains the different kinds with 

prices of each. Please state that you saw this in the Agri- 


culturist, Address in full, 
HOWARD & CO., 
No. 619 Broadway, New York. 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Fall term of thirteen weeks, Sept. 8d. $60 for board with 
common English. Brick buildings, sixteen teachers. Stu- 
dents pursue a course of Classical, acientife, Eclectic, Col- 
lege-preparatory or Commercial Studies, or can select 
special studies, For fourteen years the best sustained Semi- 

nary for ladies and gentlemen in the State, Its students for 
average maturity, enterprise,and moral and Christain worth, 
are nowhere surpassed. For new Ae tag ry address . 

V. JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


VICKS ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 


AND OTHER HARDY BULBS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF i868, 
is now published, and sent free to all who apply. 
Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N, Y.+ 








« FIGHTING AGAINST Wrong, 
and for 
Tus Goon, tae Trus anv THE Bsavutirvt.” 


THS 
Is ackniwlageh by Press and People almost univer- 
tally to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys ano 
Ginis ever published in this connie 
It is edited by ALFRED L, SEWELL 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Volumes begin July or Janu Back Nos. supplied. 
Terms, One Dollar a year; > ample copy ten cenis. 
GREAT ale ape yoy > in par cefared to those 
0 wish to raise 


wh 
cae ALERED 1, EEWELL. Publisher, 


Do YOU 
WANT. GAS 


IN YOUR HOUSE OR FACTORY ? 


We can afford to pipe your house, or pay for your fixtures, 
or both, and leave them as your proper iA if we cannot put 
up © machine that shall be perfectly satisfactory under any 
and every condition. Circulars and information, 

JNION GAS CO., No. 14 Dey-st., New York. 






























PLANCHETTE, the new parlor mystery! the wonder- 
ful little automaton that answers questious, ** tells fortunes,” 
and even dfscloses one’s secret thoughts. Now creating the 
most intense ex- citement in all the principal cities 
and mystifying and startiINg peeple with - curi- 
ous and marvel- ous performances. Any boy can 
make Planchette with little trouble, and at trifling 
expense, in many cases no expense whatever. 
Large profits are being made by making and 
selling. See full ex- planation of the m stery and 
full instructions for constructing in an 
Journal, the popu- lar little monthly. 
No falling off in attrac- tiveness. New su 
scribers can still get it the full year for 
only 25 cts. Some very _interestin 
exposures of Hum- bugs, Quacks, an 
Swindles, in present number, A 4 the 
author of the celebra- ted book, “ Rogues 
and Rogueries,” Try it! a whole year 
foronly 25 cents. 


JKSSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau-st., New York. 
ODY—BRAIN—MIND.—HEALTH, ITS RE- 


storation and Preservation, Choice of Pursuits: “What 
can Ido Best? Can I succeed best asa Lawyer, Physician 
or asa Clergyman? As a Merchant, Mechanic, or a Farmer 
PHRENOLOGY Will answer, See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
tor July, only $3a year. Address 
8. R. “WELLS, $89 Broadway. 


The Universal Clothes-eWrin 
lately improved with Rowell's patent double gear anc po 
clasp extension, 800n saves its cost in Jabor and clothes. 
Sold everywhere. R,.C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Courtlanat-st., New York. 
















PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


| 


forty thousand arenow in use| 
BUFFALO, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL.) 








We call attention to FERRIS & CAYWOOD’S adver- 
tisement of the celebrated Walter Grape, on page 304. 


Hills Lawn Mower. 


The most complete Mower in use, invariably approved b 
all who have given ita trial. Sig oe to all appil- 


cants, BLIS8 & SC eat Row, 
SOLE AGENT'S FOR NeW y 








SEND NOW 


for my new price list of plants, Blackberries and other small 
Truits, at pecgemonl low prices 
Address J, H. FOSTER, hame of P.O. changed to 
Kirkwood, Camden Co., N, J, 

Gots A. DEITZ THE GREAT 
ED T GROWER, CHAMBERSBURGEH, 

iy Pa. sends reea Descriptive List of the os Seed Wheats 

© world. See advertisement pare 308-309. 








Dutch. Bulbous Roots. 


A large and superior collection of the above, including 
all the pa Hl varieties of Byaciatys, Talips. Narcissus, 
Crocus, Jonquils, Lilies, ete., etc., is now being selected for 
us among the lascling, eae ts in in Holland, are expected 
to arrive about the dleof September, Our New Autumn 
Catalogue of Bulbs, beautiful Pitlustrated. will be mailed 
to all applicants enclosing ho cents, 


ISS & SON, 41 Park Row, 
(ola Ba i of the Agriculturist,) New York. 


















BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


——o— 
(Published ond for sale by Orange Inad & Co., 245 Broad- 


way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on reveipt of price.) 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be res 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 





TERMS-— (cash before insertion). 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 Unes, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 

Page next to Reading Matter and jast Page.—§2.50 pet 
agate line of space for each insertion. 

No quack medicines, setret remedies, lotteries, gift enter- 
prises, humbugs, or doubtful schemes of any kind, or cards 
from any parties who are not believed to be able and willing 
to fulfill what they promise, ure admitted. The readers 
of the American Agriculturist therefore have confidence in, 
and patroniae those who have adrertisements here inser ted. 





(Advertisements on this page, $2.00 per Agate line of space.) 


DUNHAM & SONS. 
PIANO-FORTES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 831 Broadway, New York. 


Agents for our Wholesale Depots. 


H,. M. HIGGINS, Chicago. 

GEO. HALL, Cleveland. 

A. & 8S. NORDHEIMER, Canada. 
REDINGTON & HOWE, Syracuse. 
EDWARD NENNSTIEL, St. Louls. 




















Do you wish to see the hand-writing of 


GEN/L GRANT? 


Send 10 cts. immediately to L. S. THOMPSON, Sandusky, 
Ohio, for the July No. of “ The Teacher of Penmanship.” 


BUSHBERG VINEYARD. 


A new, first-class Grape-Nursery near St. Louis, Mo. 
Catalogues sent free. Apply to 
ISIDOK BUSH & SON, Bushberg, Mo. 
40,000 
Peach Trees for sale, consteting of 16 choice varieties. 
JOHN GIBSON 


Send for price list. ’ } BSON, 
Cranberry Station, Middlesex Co., N, J. 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 63 Pearl-st.. New York. “Quick 

sales and prompt returns.” §@” Send for our Weekly- 
Price-Current and Marking Plate. 2g 


VICTOR GRAIN DRILL. 


The Jatest improved and best Drill, With forced even feed 
and no weight on horses’ necks. 


A strictly first class portable Cider and Grape Mill for 
hand or power. 


COOK'S SUGAR EVAPORATOR 


and the 


VICTOR CANE MILL, 


The only standard and reliable Sorgo Machinery 
in the world. 
Illustrated Descriptive Circulars of these and the Victor 
Grain Drill and Eureka Cider Mill sent free to applicants. 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati. 
BLYMYER, FEARING & CO., Chicago. 


PERRYS GRAPE-VINES 


PERRY'S -ay?-» PAT. pfiMARZIG a 























Merit particular attention from Planters and Dealers: and, 
to those forming Clubs, SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS are offered. 
Much attention is given to Vines for GARDEN PLANTING, 
from which the best results are being realized. 20,000 Stand- 
ard and Dwarf Pears, two to five years old, straight, finely 
r ds, vigorous and healthy. Currants, Raspberries, 
and Strawberry plants in Jarge supply. Price 
list very low. My old customers will receive it as soon as 
issued. Sent to others desiring nursery stock upon appli- 
cation, Correspondence solicited. 
F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Oxze Orange Plants, Fruit, Deciduous and Ever. 
green Trees, in large or small guantity, Address for 
priee list, Museove, Pence & BannEs, Young America, Ith. 





CLOUGHS 


Process of Refining nnd Deodorizing Sorghum 
Syrups and Sugars. 


This important discovery changes the whole aspect of the 
Sorghum business; makes Sorghum Syrup a commercial 
article. Descriptive Circulars free. Address 


CLOUGH REFINING CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The Celebrated Walter Grape. 


After twenty-five years experience with the present tender 
and late varieties, we know the Walter, now first offered, 
will restore confidence in grape raising in this country. It 
never rots. Its abundant sugar raisins it indoors or on the 
vine. Itisa great grower and bearer—the parent vine now 
contains 141 clusters of bloom, It is very compact in cluster 
at the East; this is an advantage in marketing. We have 
not known the foliage to mildew. It succeeds in dry and 
very wet soils, All grapes exccl inthe West. It is a seed- 
ling of the Delaware, crossed with the Diana, and better 
than either, lt ripens before Hartford Prolific, and is there- 
fore the earliest as well as the hardiest and best variety; 
No, 1, one year, $5 each in advance. Orders filled in rota- 
tion, while supply lasts, No charge for packing. Send 
stamp for beautiful cut and opinions of many vineyardists. 

FERRIS & CAYWOOD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NAPOLEON III. 


The highest-flavored, most productive, and best berry for 
amateur culture. 

In growth, flavor, and productiveness, excelling 

JUCUNDA, 
Superior in size and quality to 
DR. NICAISE, ‘ 
as hardy, more robust, and almost as prolific as 
WILSON'S ALBANY, 
and in high, delicate flavor, equal to 
TRIOMPIKE DE GAND, 
it is superior to all Strawberries we have yet scen, in its 
strong, luxuriant, and healthy foliage, which endures our 
hettest suns without burning or jujury, and the vigorous, 
robust habit of the plant. 

“One of the most distinet fruits we know, and one of the 
best in many respects.”"—Thos, Meehan, Ed. “ Gardener's 
Monthly.” 

“A strong and vigorous grower; productive; promises to 
be an acquisition.”—A, S. Fuller, author of “Small Fruit 
Culturist.” 

“A good bearer, large, good fruit, quite late."—F. I, 
Elliott, in “ Horticulturist.” 

“In size and productiveness, it far excels any kind we 
have, Our largest berry measured 74 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and we had a number over 6, “For a family berry it 

ossesses the desirable quality of remaining in bearing 
onger than most others.”—J. M. Ferry, Esq., N. Y. City. 

“Found that variety superior to all others in flavor, size, 
and productiveness. I counted one hundred and forty-two 
berries, on a single stock, that were from medium to large.” 
—frot. $8. B. Heiges, V.-Pres. York Co. (Pa.) Hort, Society. 

“The best growers we had ever seen, setting fruit finely, 
which ripened early, and continued to ripen longer than any 
variety we had.”—Geo. H. Blelock, N. Y. City. 

Descriptive Circular mailed to applicants, Price, (by mail, 
postage paid,) $3 per dozen. 

EDW’D J, EVANS & CO., York, Pa. 

N,. B.—We caution purchasers against spurious and inferior 
varieties, which have been sent out under this name,—prém- 
inent among them the “ Austin.” 


Romeyn’s Strawberry Seedling. 


The great features of this new Strawberry are: The vigor 
and hardiness of the plant; the unequaled abundanee of the 
ld; the large size, fine flavor, and solidity of the fruit; 
and the lateness of the time of maturing—being two 
weeks later than the Wilson. 

TO PRODUCERS.—The first and seeond week of 
July, instant, this berry commanded from 45 to 50 centsa 

uart, in the New York market, through our agents, Young 

Smith, 101 Barclay-st. 

PRICE.—$3 for 12; $6 for50; $10 for100; $75 for 1,000, 
Deliverable August 20th, For Plants or Circulars, address 
WILLIAM H. ROMEYN, or JOSEPH FOSTEL, Agent, 
Kingston, N. Y. 


The Great European Strawberry, 


“Dr. Nicaise.” 


We have fruited this variety this season, and it nearly 
comes up to its European reputation in size. Some of the 
berries exhibited at the “Frint Growers Convention of 
Western New York,” and others produced since then, 
weighed from 14 to 154 ounces, and measured from 734 to $ 
inches in circumference, 

We will have a fine stock of this Mammoth variety, which 
will be ready for Fall setting in September. and at reduced 
rates. Send 1@ cents for descriptive Fruit Catalogue No. 1, 
containing description and prices. Address 

FROST & CO., Genesee Valley Nurseries 
Rochest x. 


STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn., 


Offer to the Trade for the fall of 1868, a large nursery stock, 
consisting in part of Apple and Peach trees; Clarke, Phita- 
delphia, Brinekle's Orange, Elm City. and Doolittie Black 
Cap Raspberries; Early Wilson, Kittatinny, Lawton, and 
Missouri Mammoth Blackberries: Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Delaware, Diana, Iona and Israella grape vines; Apple Seed- 
lings, one and two year old, We invite correspondence, or 
better, personal examination of our stock. Sample sent 
lor Express when desire 


To Agricultural Societies, 


Diptomas for prizes, of beautiful and appropriate desi 

plain or in colors, as be had in any eeanthee ot wes 

THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fg. & Lith. Co., 
71 Broadway, New York. 
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CLARKE, Naoni, Burlington, and_ Philadelphia Rasp- 
berries; Wilson's Early, ame / and other Blackberry 
plants; Roses, Evergreens, &c. AHLO SOON: an 

-» Pa. 





———— ea neny 
Bioomington Nursery. 
17th Year; 400 Acres; 10 Green-houses. 

For the Fall Trade we offer much the largest and fulless 


assortment ever offered West. 
Apple, Pear, reed and Dwarf 


conch . ~ ay 8 — es c 
rape Vines. ver 30 acres, 1 to 3 years, of near] 
old and new kinds. « shat: 

Small Fruits.—Choice new, as_Kittatimny and Wilson's 
Early Blackberries, Clarke, Thorpless, Eliisdale KaspBerries, 
— apg! le ea fall si 

Hvergreen an est Trees of all sizes.—Osege Oran 
Hedge Piants.—Apple and other Fruit Tres Stocks. Yoo 
ling grafts or buds of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, &c., 
exacély right for neat and cheap transportation to distan 
markets, if need be, by Express. 

Roses, largest and fullest assortment we know of—nearly 
all on own roots. 

Shrubs, Creepers, Hardy Buibs, for Fall planting. Send 
3 stamps for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Descriptive, and Plant 
Catalogues. F. K. N. a 

Bloomington Nursery, MeLean €o., Ill. 


HE AMERICAN PRESERVING POWDERS 
will preserve all kinds of fruit, etc., without air-tighting 
the jars, and with or without sugar. 
The cheapest and best method known. 
One package wil} preserve 36 Bs. fruit. Price, 50 cts. Sent: 
by mail for 75 cts, L. P. WORRALL, 
General Agent, No. 165 Chambers st., N. Y. City.. 


DON’T FORGET 


to send for J. H. Foster’s mew price list of plants before 
urchasing elsewhere. Prices not as yet (July tet) estab- 
ished. Will be very low. Address 
J. H. FOSTER, name of P. 0. changed to 
Kirkwood, Camden Co. N. J. 











New Grapes and Strawberries, 


You that wish to cultivate the best. Grapes, Strawberries, 
and other Nursery stock, should send two three cent stamps 
for Mr. Cline’s Descriptive Catalogue of 16 pages. It shows 
printed cuts of Strawberries and Grapes. 

J. B. CLINE, Rochester, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 


Seed Wheat and Grass Seed 
FOR SALE. 


Send fora circular giving descriptions and prices of the 
best varieties of American and European Seed Wheats and 
Grass seeds. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
M. O°KEEFE, SON & CO., 


Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

Eliwanger & Barry’s Block. 


Seed Wheat. 


The subscriber offers for sale Red Mediterranean Seed 
Wheat, three and four years from the imported seed, Price 
Five Dollars per bushel. This wheat does not yield well 
before the third year, hence the high price. 

CHARLES W. PAYNE, Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 


Goop FARM FOR SALE.—174 Acres, at Du 
Pont Station, 3 miles from Dover, Del., 2 sets of Farm 
Buildings. Also good store and dwelling at Station, Lané 
good, well fenced, 7 acres in apples, 25 in peaches, 1% in 
strawberries. At least 125 acres suitable for Truck Berries, 
or Fruit. Address WM, I’, McKEE, Dover, Del., or inquire 
at Du Pont Station. 


THE VERY BEST GRAIN DRILL! 


The Willoughby Patent Gam Spring Grain Drill, manu- 
faetured by F. GARDNER & CO., Carlisle, P., is believed t 
be far superior to any other Grain Drill manufactured in the 
U.S. It possesses the double value of being perfectl 
adapted to stony and Fate y 2d round, as well as smooth an 
level elds. A Vulcanized India Rubber Spring is at 
tothe drag bar of each shovel or hoe, which enables it to 
pass over every obstruction without stoppage or brea 
and the process of seeding is not interrupted a moment. 
There is no pin-breaking, “rhere is no bunehing of the seed. 
It is thoroughly well made and warranted. Retail price, $9 
cash. The farmer who is looking for the very best Grain 
Drill will not be disappointed in the Machen any 

It is the cheapest, because it is a time-saving, labor-saving, 
and grain-saving Drill—three all-important items, 

Send for free descriptive circular. 


Blake’s Endless Plank Herse Power 


will do eee work at the same elevation than any power in 
the market. 
Circular inom Cut and Drag Saws with Attachments, sup- 
der. 
octens ty map =~ Hs or Cotton Press, waneaaiet ca~ 
ie of ba en ton of Hay in ten how 
Wood ier Po ne ina or Cider Mills, Feed Cut- 
ters. ve, relia! gents wanted. 
Manufacti SHAW _& 
witedo' Bhaelo, RY. 


HINSON’S FAMILY CIDER AND WINE 
toe have 

sweet Cicer and pure w pies arger sizes ioe 100 Siimuhvevarers 

ane te dines , bani 4 separate. meg 1 





Rochester, N. Y. 




















: 


a Tiras ed C1 hays 
Send for Il rate reular to 
ene oF PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N.Y, oF 
Gleveland, Ohio. oe 





BR USSELL's PATENT FRUIT SEEDER.—Fot 
seeding grapes and stoning cherries. This machine | 
the seeds out of grapes without disturbing the pulp 
crashing the fruit. It combines elegance, pley; 
bitity, and effectiveness, Retail price $150. Sam es ep F 
seen at Whitlock’s Exhibition Roo 245 Broadway, ni 
DOW & SPRAGUE, Manufacturers, gba! Dy 
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DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


VARIATION 


OF 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION, 


THE 


BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS., &c. 


WITH A PREFACE 
TO THE 
AMERICAN EDITION 
BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND ALSO ONE BY 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


This work treats of the variations in our domestic ani- 
mals and cultivated plants, discussing the circumstances 
that influence these variations, inheritance of peculiar- 
ities, results of in-and-in breeding, crossing, etc. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
day, presenting an array of facts that show the most 
extraordinary amount of observation and research. All 
the domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary- 
birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our lead- 
ing culinary and other plants, making it a work of the 


greatest interest. 


Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 
men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope as 
indicated in the following partia. enumeration of its 
contents: Pies, Carrie, SHreer, Goats; Dogs anp 
Cats, Horses AND AssEs; Domestic Ransits; Do- 
MESTIC PicgEONS; Fow1s, Ducks, GEESE, PEAcocK, 
TuRKEY, GUINEA Fow1, CANARY-BIRD, GOLD-FISH ; 
HIvE-BEEs ; SILK-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS; CEREAL 
AND CULINARY PLANTS; FRuits, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FLoweErs, Bup VARIATION. INHERITANCE, REVERSION 
oR ATAvismM, Crosstnc. ON THE Goop EFFECTS oF 
CrRossING, AND ON THE Evin EFrFeEcts oF CLosE INTER- 
BREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES OF VARIABILITY, Laws 


OF VARIATION, ETC., ETC, 


Published in two Volumes of nearly 


1100 pages. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


BENG POSE-PAID  o65..c0cdccssssscnane dee PRICE $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & OO, 


245 Broadway, New York City. 


‘| candor. 





A few of the notices by the Press, of Darwin’s Great 
Work, The Variation of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication, are here given: 


Mr. Darwin is not an ordinary writer, and has not been 
content to expand his earlier and more general state- 
ments. His recital of curious facts is enlivened and illus- 
trated throughout by thought; his principles and argu- 
ments everywhere rest solidly upon observed fact. 

The reader is frequently led up in thought, within sight 
and hearing, as it were, of the very workshop of Nature. 
Glimpses are given of wonderful prospects, passing sug- 
gestions of thoughts almost too bold for expression, or 
profound analogies are embodied in illustrations which 
might be expanded into theories. 

Every chapter is full of facts. They are the substance 
of the whole work. No room is lost by the theories. 
They serve as a system for arranging the facts, of which 
the book seems to contain more than could possibly be 
compressed into the same space, if it contained nothing 
else. 

Messrs. Judd & Co. have done justice to the work, and 
credit to themselves, by the elegance and accuracy of 
this reprint. It is as pleasant to read as the English 
edition, and more convenient to handle than that, which 
costs twice as much. [New York Hvening Post. 


While eminently valuable as contributions to science, 
these volumes will be found a source of much interest and 
instruction to the mere lover of nature. For example, 
in the case of the domestic pigeon, Mr. Darwin has de- 
scribed fully all the chief races, their history, the amount 
and nature of their differences, and the probable steps by 
which they have been formed. We have also the fullest 
discussion and information regarding domestic dogs and 
cats, horses and asses, pigs, cattle, sheep and goats. 

[Scottish American Journal. 


Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. have laid the public under 
obligation by their prompt and handsome reprint of Dar- 
win’s last work. Whether the reader agrees or not with 
the peculiar views of the author upon the great problems 
involved, there can be no two opinions of the value of 
these volumes as a storehouse of the results of observa- 
tions concerning our domestic animals and plants, far 
more elaborate and complete than can elsewhere be found. 
We can testify also that the work is a fascinating one for 
perusal.—[ Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston). 


The publishers have done a great service to science in 
reproducing this most recent work of Darwin's in a 
handsome and, for so elaborate a work, a cheap form. 

He (Darwin) goes where his facts lead him, and of these 
he has an immense, but intelligibly arranged number; 
and has thus given to the breederof animals, or the prop- 
agator of new varieties in the vegetable world, a treatise 
of great practical value, explaining all the laws of varia- 
tion and selection that have thus far been definitely fixed. 

[Newark Adverfiser. 


It is a work which will command universal attention, 
and will be of particular value to agriculturists, whether 
engaged in stock-raising only, or in the cultivation of the 
soil in general.—[Forney’s (Phila.) Weekly Preas. 


The book presents the most remarkable collection of 
facts, methodically arranged, concerning our domestic 
animals and plants, yet brought together, and for this 
alone, it is of the highest value.—(St. Louis) Journal of 
Agriculture. 


Whatever may be thought of Prof. Darwin's peculiar 
theories, there can be no doubt that his works form a 
large and important addition to human knowledge. In 
the present volumes his theory is connected with a vast 
variety of interesting and important facts, which have 
great practical value apart from the hypothesis they are 
brought forward to sustain,—[ Boston Transcript. 


The work is alike adapted to the wants of the practi- 
cal agriculturist, and the student of natural history. The 
immense collection of facts which it presents in illustra- 
tion of the scientific views of the writer, are of singular 
interest and value, irrespective of the peculiar theory of 
which he is the most able and earnest advocate, and in 
its present form, the original expounder. 

Mr. Darwin’s modesty is no less remarkable than his 
He is an example of the humility which belongs 
to genuine science, and is the condition of high intel- 
lectual attainments. The execution of his work is in 
harmony with the characteristics of his mind. Written 
in a style of eminent simplicity, artlessness, and sincer- 
ity, free from abstruse reasonings or pedantic refinements, 
it must prove singularly attractive to the lovers of nature 
no less than to the scientific student. 

[New York Tribune. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WORK, 


oO 


THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





BY 
JOSIAH HOOPES, Wezstcuester, Pa. 


Including Propagation, Cultivation, 


Description of Varieties and their 
Adaptability to Different Situations. 


NorTicEs BY THE PRESS: 

Avery complete and every way admirable treatise on 
the Conifere, or cone-bearing plants, is The Book of 
Evergreens. Mr. Hoopes has devoted many years of labor 
and attention to the beautiful class of trees treated of, 
and his work, which is copiously illustrated, must at 
once become an authority. We shall be glad also, if it 
induces any toa closer study of trees, and to a further 
ornamentation of their houses with them. 

[Springfleld Republican, 


The value of this volume consists in its being both a 
labor of love and of duty. The author, having devoted 
a life to the study of trees and plants as a practical horti- 
culturist, records here his views and experiences. Mr. 
Hoopes has studied all the treatises which bear on his 
subject, and availed himself of the assistance of many 
scientific friends, as weli as recorded his own experience. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and aito- 
gether the work has all the characteristics of an authori- 
ty on the subject it so minutely and comprehensively 
treats.—[ Boston Transcript. 


It is a practical treatise on the Coniferaw, or cone-bear- 
ing plants, describing them in all their families, and 
their best culture, management, and so forth, and is well 
illustrated. It fillsa vacant niche, and every intelligent 
culturist of trees should have and use it. 

[ Congregationalist & Recorder, (Boston). | 


The work was evidently prepared with great care and 
pains, and embodies the results of years of close obser- 
vation and study. It is one of great value to the agri- 
culturist and landscape gardener, and of special interest 
to all who care to know anything of the flora of the globe. 
To those who wish to raise trees, it is an indispensable 
hand-book.—[Liberal Christian. 


It is undoubtedly the most complete American work of 
the kind in print. Itis well illustrated and handsomely 
printed.—[ Boston Journal. 


We have examined this handsome book with a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction. The author has pur- 
sued a very desirable plan in his work, giving sufficient 
scientific information to meet the wants of the botanical 
student, and yet the work is sufficiently elementary in 
explaining terms and points about plant structure, and 
systems of classification,—in short, plain enough to meet 
the wants of every reader. It is printed in neat style, 
with thick covers and beveled edges, and a Jarge number 
of very superior illustrations.—(Journal of Agriculture. 


The work is now ready. 435 pp., 12mo, on fine paper. 
SENT POST-PAID, - + «= PRICE $3.00. 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 
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ak a: a A NEW WORK. 
THE 
PERCHERON HORSE 
| 
i) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandall’s Improved Building’ Blocks, 
which have been deseribed in a former number of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, farnish a most attractive amusement for 
children, They are very simple in construction, will stand 
years of children’s handling without breaking, and give 
renewed pleasure daily. 

CHUR' HES, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MILLS, 
FENCES, 

FURNITURE, etc., 
in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. In offering them to 
parents for the instruction and amusement of their children, 
we feel that we are doing them a service which cannot be 
fully appreciated until they have seen the blocks in their 
wonderful combinations, affording a beautiful and lasting 
toy to the prattling infant, and serving as a delightful study 
aud pastime for the older ones of the family. 

The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing 
a set, and a card giving various designs of buildings. Price 
per Set: Plain, No. 1, $2.00; No.2, $1.50; No. 3, $1.00. Extra, 
Maple Finish, No. 1, $3.02; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50. A liber. 
al discount will be made to dealers. Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 





DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 
Land to be Drained. 
How Drains Act. 
How to Lay Out Drains. 
How to Make Drains. 
How to Take Care of Drains. 
What Draining Costs. 
Will It Pay ? 
How to Make Tiles. 
Reclaiming Salt Marshes. 
House and Town Drainage. 
A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 


MYSTERIES OF BEE KEEPING. 


BY M. QUINBY. 


BREEDING. QUEENS. 
HIVES. DISEASES. 
PASTURAGE,. ANGER OF BEES. 
THE APIARY. ENEMIES. 
ROBBING. WAX. 

FEEDING, COLONIES. 
MOTH WORM. WINTERING. 
SWARMING. 


SENT POST-PAID, + + » = PRICE, $1,50, 
ORANGE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York City, 








Cummings & Miller. 


Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 


Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 383 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c.,&c. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost nundreds of dollars, 

SENT POST-PAID. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Price $10.00, 





Modern American Architecture. 


BY CUMMINGS & MILLER. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK 
containing 
DESIGNS AND PLANS 


For Villas, Farm-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, 
Churches, School-Houses, &., &c. With Fifty-five orig- 
inal plates, giving in detail, 

PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
suited toall parts of the country. In sending for this 
work, it should be stated that Cummings & Miller’s 
‘*Modern American Architecture’? is wanted, instead of 
“Architecture,” by the same authors, which is advertised 
above. 

SENT POST-PAID. - . 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





PRICE $10.00, 


Either of the books mentioned below will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York City. 


Orions: How to Raise them Profitably, 
TO a Saxo 6's er ee se RALK SESS ON 20 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing 
the Crop, given very plainly by Sexenteen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts 
of the country. No more valuable work of its size was 
ever issued. Octayo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we Made by it............ one 


From the Twelfth London Edition, with an introduc- 
tion for the American Edition. This work has already 
had an immense sale, both in England and in this 
country. It is written by a lady, and while conveying 
many useful suggestions, it has almost the interest of 
a romance. 12mo, 126 pp. New Edition. Price in 
neat paper covers, 30c.; bound, 60 cents. 


Pardee on Strawberry Culture........ 75 


A Manual for the Cultivation of the Strawberry; with 
a Description of the Best Varieties. Also, Notes on 
the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, and 
Grape. By R.G, Parpes. Cloth, 12mo, 157 pp. 


Randall’s Sheep Husbandry........$1.50- 


With an account of the different Breeds of Sheep; 
Selecting the Best for Wool and for Mutton; Rules for 
Crossing ; Practical Details for Rearing; Summer and 
Winter Management; Treating Diseases; with New 
Chapters by Herry 8. Randall and G, W. Kendall on 
Sheep H»ysbandry in Texas, with Portraits of different 
Breeds, Hlustrations of Sheep Folds, and other Articles 
iy Bheep Husbandry Octayo, 338 pp, 





CHARLES DU HAYS, 


Author of the “Dictionary of the Pure Race ;” “ Trotters ;” 
“The Horse Breeder’s Guide ;” ete. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


PRODUCTION, REARING, AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE PERCHERON HORSE. 


PART FIRST. 
GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE PER. 
CHERONS. 
PERCHE. 
THE PERCITERUN 
THE PERCHERON. 
MODIFICATIONS OF TITE PERCHERON RACE. 
HIS FIRST MODIFICATION DUE TO CONTACT 

WITH THE BRITTANY RACE. 

CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THEY ARE BRED. 


GLANCE AT 
SKETCH OF RACE. 


ORIGIN OF 


THE DEGENERACY OF THE PER- 
HORSE. 


CAUSES OF 
CHERON 
THIS DEGENERATION, 


STARTING POINT OF 


PART SECOND. 


OF THE MEANS OF REGENERATING 
PERCHERON HORSE. 


THE 


THE 


PERCHERON BREED, 
THROUGH 


REGENERATION OF 


THE BREED 
SELECTION. 


REGENERATION OF 
ITSELF OR BY 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT THE GRAY COAT OF THE PERCHERON 
TO BE INFLEXIBLY MAINTAINED ? 

PRESERVE PURE, AND WITHOUT INTERMIX- 
TURE THE THREE TYPES OF THE PER- 
CHERON RACE—THE LIGHT HORSE, THE 
DRAFT-HORSE, THE INTERMEDIATE HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED BY- MEANS 
OF YOREIGN CROSSINGS. 

THE ARAB CROSS. 

THE ENGLISH CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT BY MEANS OF THE STUD- 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PART THIRD. 

INFORMATION TO STRANGERS WISHING TO 
BUY PERCHERON HORSES. 

AND BREEDING. 


GLANCE AT THE MOST CELEBRATE) 
DISTRICTS. 


FOOD 


TRADE. 
BREEDING 


SPEED AND BOTTOM OF THE PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

TESTS OF SPEED OF THE PERCHERON HORSE. 

TESTS OF ENDURANCE OF THE PERCHERON 
HORSE, 


SENT POST-PAIB, + + + « PRICE, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO.,. 
245 Broadway, New York 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ORANCE JUDD & C@., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Rither of the Books mentioned below will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers 





— CF —- | 
| 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. | 
THE NEW BOOK ON APPLES, 
By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER., 


HISTORY. 

PROPACATION. 

BUDS, CUTTINGS. 

SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION; PLANTING. 
CULTURE & PRUNING. 
RIPENING & PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 
The latest and best book on Apples. 


SENT POST-PAID, - + PRICE, $3.00. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. 
Crowing from Seed. 
Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 

Cuttings in Open Air. 

How to Make Layers. 

Crafting the Crape. 

Hybridizing, Crossing. 

Soil, Situation, Planting. 

insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 

Valuable, & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


SENT POST-PAID, - + «+ +» PRICE; $1.50. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By S. M. SAUNDERS. 

This valuable little work contains articles on the 
following, and other subjects relating to Farm-yard 
Poultry :— 

Origin. 
Poultry Houses. 
Feeding of Pouitry 
Breeding of Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening Poultry. 
Diseases of Fowls. 
Preferable Breeds. 
Feeding of Ducks. 
Poultry for Exhibition. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, paper 40c., cloth 75c. 


PEAT AND ITS USES. 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 
The following are titles of a few of the chapters. 


WHAT !S PEAT? 
ITS FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 
CHEMICAL CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL USE. 
PEAT AS FUEL. 
ITS VALUE. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - + + PRICE, $1.2, 





SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. 
It tells all about ; 
STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
BARBERRIES. 
BWARF CHERRIES. 
CURRANTS. 
COOSE BERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 


This book covers the Whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, $1.50. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


In the Market and Family Garden, 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the TaBLe 
OF CONTENTS. 
Men Fitted for Gardening. 
Amount of Capital Required. 
Profits of Market Cardening. 
Manures and Implements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 
Varieties and Cultivation. 
Packing for Shipping. 
Preservation in Winter. 
Find Out from this book how to make moncy from 
your Garden. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


"THE GRAPE VINE. 
By PROF. FREDERICK MOHR. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
STRUCTURE. 
PRUNINC. 
TRAINING. 
MANU RINC. 
INJURIES TO VINES. 
IMPLEMENTS. 
PROPACATION. 
HYBRIDIZATION. 
VARIETIES. 
Translated from the German by ‘ Horticola,” and ac- 
companied with hints on the Propagation and Gencral 
Treatment of American Varieties. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - PRICE, $1.00, 


COPELANDS COUNTRY LIFE. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats: 


DRAININC. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
CRAPE CULTURE. 
ORMAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitehen Garden receives particular attention, 
In short, as its name indicates, the hook treats of almost 
every subject that needs cqngideration hy those living in 
the country, oy haying anything iq do with the oultivation 


DOWNING’S. LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
and Rural Architecture. 
By the late A. J. DOWNING. 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North America for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences. Splendidly Nlustrated with 
many Steel and fine Wood Envravines. Enlarged, with 
Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. Svo. 
pp. 534. 

Historical Sketches. 
Landseape Gardening. 

Wood and Piantations. 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Climbing Plants. 

Formation of Walks. 
Treatment of Water. 

Rura! Architecture. 
Embellishments. 

The Supplement contains six additional sections, 
giving the Progress of Gardening since Mr. 
Downing’s Death — Directions for mak- 
ing a Country Place — History of Wode- 
nethe—History of Wellesly—ttalian Scenery 
—The Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
—Tabular View of Hardihood in different 
parts of the United States, etc., etc. 

SENT POST-PAD, - - - + PRICE, $6.50. - 


AMERICAN WEEDS 
and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks on Weeds. 
Structural Botany. 
Analytical Key to 
Natural Orders. 
Botanical Classification. 
Botanical Terms. 
Authors’ Names. 
Botanical Names. 
English and Foreign Names. 
Names of Plants Illustrated. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - . e PRICE, $1.75. 


Miniature Fruit Garden. 


By THOMAS RIVERS. 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 


The 


CONTENTS. 
DWARF APPLES. 
PEARS. 
APRICOTS. 
CHERRIES. 
PLUMS. 
CURRANTS. 

FICS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL CARDENS. 
CITY YARDS. 


SENT POST-PAID, ab (ta - PRICE, 1.00. 


—_—- 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By JOSEPH BRECK. 

We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from teehnicalities. The following are 
some of the subjects treated : 

Utility of Flowers. 
Vitality of Seeds. 
Planting. 
Bedding. 
Protection. 
Bouquets. 
Training. 

Flower Gardens, 
Lawns, 





of the soil. 
SENT POST-PAID, - + « «= PRICE, $3.9, 


Flowering Shrubs, 
BENT POST-PAID, + + + +. PRICK §L% 
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GEORGE A. DEITZ 


HAS THE ONLY 


SEED WHEAT EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Where the Foreign Seed Wheats are acclimated and grown for sale, near Chambersburg, Pa. 4 pounds of any 


variety sent post-paid for One Dollar, one head of any variety sent post-paid for 10 cents, or 20 heads of different 
varieties for One Dollar. 


FRENCH WHITE CHAFF Rie FOREIGN WHEATS. 
MEDITERRANEAN, | | | | | ANCONA RED—From Prussia.—Imported this 


Bearded Wheat.—Imported from Arles, | | || ao 
France. Acclimated four years. This SANDONICA WHITE—From Poland.—Imported 
—aees — — _— = | | this season. 
general cultivation. 8 the earliest, hard- \ ee —s od 
jest, and most prolific Red Wheat that 1 BERDENSKA—From Russia,—Imported this sea- 
know of, and has a very stiff straw, a large | | son. 
head, and the largest grain of any wheat I] | SAKONKA—From Poland.—Imported this season, 
inthecountry. As yet it has proved rust | | | SALLA—From Saxony.—Imported this season 


and weevil-proof, and yields from forty 
to fifty bushels per acre. 

Per peck, $2.00; per bushel, $7.50; 
Wholesale, or Club rates ; 25 bushels, $175 ; 
50 bushels, $325.00 ; 100 bushels, $500.00. 


FRENCH RED CHAFF 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


From Aix, France. — Acclimated four 
years. This is also a very good early 
Wheat. Itstands the Winter well, and is 
very prolific. The grain is a light red or 
amber; is of good size, and very plump. 
The head is the largest of any of the Beard- 
ed Wheats. The strawis strong and stiff; 
not liable tolodge. It yields about forty 
to fifty bushels per acre on ordinary soil, 
and is free from rust and weevil. 

Per peck, $2.00 ; per bushel, $7.50. Whole- 
, sale,or Club rates: 25 bushels, $175.00 ; 50 
bushels, $325.00 ; 100 bushels, $500.00. 


HUNGARIAN RED MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, 


Bearded.—Imported from Dantsic, Prus- 
sia. Acclimated two years, An early and 
prolific Red Wheat which stands the hard- 
est winter, and stools very heavily. The 
head is of a good size, the grain medium 
and of adark red color. It has improved 
both in straw and grain each year. I con- 
sider ita very good and hardy Wheat. 

Per peck, $2.0 ; per bushel, $7.50 ; Whole- 
sale, and Club rates: 20 bushels, $140.00; 
40 bushels, $260.00 ; 60 bushels, $360.00. 


GERMAN RED. 
Beardless—From Holland. This is a 
smooth Wheat, with a head of good size 
and medium sized grain of alight red or 


SAXONY—From Saxony.—Imported this season 
| ! BOHEMIAN RED.—Imported this season, 
| BOHEMIAN WHITE.—Imported this season, 


/ WHITE CHAFF MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 


Bearded.—This Amber Wheat was imported ten 
years ago from the Northern part of Italy, near the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, and has been yield- 
ing good crops every season. This Wheat is grown 

/ in New York, largely. It is a hardy and prolific 

|} Wheat, amber colored grain, of good size, anda 
medium sized head. It yields from thirty to thirty- 
five bushels per acre. It stools largely, and the 
straw is bright and strong; free from rust, and 
weevil do not trouble it. 

Per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.00; Wholesale, | 
and Club rates; 20 bushels, $112.50; 50 bushels, 

225.00 7 100 bushels, $400.00. 


ROCHESTER RED CHAFF. 


Bearded.—From Rochester, New York. This 
wheat is somewhat similar to the Lancaster Red 
Mediterranean, with a more perfect and fuller 
head, and ripens about the saine time. It makes a 
stiff straw - stands the most rigorous winter, and is 
weevil and rust-proof. 

Per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.00; Wholesale, 
and Ciub rates; 25 bushels, $112.00; 50 bushels, 

225,00 , 100 bushels, $400.00, 


EGYPTIAN RED CHAFF MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 


Bearded.—This Wheat is similar to the Lancaster 
and Rochester, raised along the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna river. The headis a good size; the grain 
medium, and yields from thirty to thirty-five bush- 





SS 














amber color. It is hardy and prolific, free i els per acre. In this vicinity. this variety proves 
FRENCH WHITE CHAFF MEDI- 4 c te A ‘S HUNGARIAN RED MEDITER- 
eaten hereae. from weevil and rust, and yields about = pees wore cuarr, até, but in some localities it is very superior and aaaniie. 
forty bushels per acre. gives entire satisfaction. 
Per peck, $2.00 ; per bushel, $7.50. Wholesale, or Club rates: 25 bushels, $175.00 ; 50 bush- Per peck, $1.50 ; per bushel, $5.00. Wholesale, or Club rates: 25 bushels, $112.00 ; 50 bush- 


els, $215.00; 100 bushels, $400.00. 


LANCASTER RED CHAFF. 


Bearded.—An early red Mediterranean Wheat. Head medium size; grain a light red, of 
good size. Pennsylvania 


els, $325.00; 100 bushels, $500.00. 


RED CHAFF MEDITERRANEAN. 


Bearded.—This Wheat was imported at the same time with the White Chaff Mediterra- 














nean, and from near the same 
place. The only difference 
between the two Wheats is, 
that this Wheat has a dark 
red grain of large size; a 
straw slightly purple, and a 


farmers hold to it on account 
of its making a crop on all 
kinds of soil, especially in 
slate or gravelly land, and its 
making a part of a crop in all 


é 
; 
i 
' 
' 





kinds of seasons. If the best 
seed was taken every year for 
sowing, it could be improved so as to make a splendid Wheat. The yield, in this Valley, is 


per acre. from fifteen to thirty-five bushels per acre. 
Per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.00. Wholesale, and Club rates; 25 bushels, $112.50; 50 Per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.00. Wholesale, or Club rates ; 25 bushels, $112.00 ; 50 bush- 
els, $212.00; 100 bushels, $400.00. 


bushels, $225.00 ; 100 bushels, $400.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. ITIS SENT FREE. 


oii @-> 
oo © 


FOREIGN WHEATS IMPORTED THIS YEAR. 


SAXONY WHITE, per peck., $2.75; per bushel, $10.00. 
SAXONY RED, per peck, $2.75; per bushel, $10.00. 
BOHEMIAN WHITE, per peck, $2.75; per bushel, $10.00. 
BOHEMIAN RED, per peck, $2,75; per bushel, $10.00. 


red chaff. It has been yield- GERMAN RED. 
ing good crops every season ; 
is hardy and prolific, and will stand the hardest winter. It yields about thirty-five bushels 





ANCONA RED, per peck, $2.75; per bushel, $10.00. 
SANDONICA WHITE, per peck, $2.75; per bushel, $10.00, 
BERDENSKA, per peck, $2.75; per bushel, $10.00. 
SAKONKA, per peck, $2.75; per bushel, $10.00. 


t23- The money must accompany all orders. Send the money by money orders or Registered letters, or by aBY 
Express, On amounts over One Hundred Dollars, will pay expressage, 
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“ite you want the Best anil Hardiest varieties of Wheat, send me GEO. A. DEITZ, len 
burg, Pennsylwania, who will send 4 pounds, post-paid, for One Dollar, to any part of the 
United States. 





BRAHMA POOTRA FOWLS, 


AYRSHIRE AND ALDERNEY 
CATTLE, 


CHESTER WHITE HOGS FOR 
SALE. 


ITALIAN WHITE WHEAT. 


Smooth.—From Tuscany, Italy. This 
White Wheat will not stand our cold 
northern winter. I had to plow it down 
as it was winter-killed, Where it has 
been sown in this Valley it has deterio- 
| rated every year. It is one of the finest 
) and largest White Wheats in the world, 
// and those who live in a warm and dry 
//} climate can raise it to perfection. It will 
+ yield about 50 bushels per acre. 

Per peck, $2.00; per bushel, $7.50. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE 
WHEAT. 


Smooth.—Originally from Chili. This 
| is considered one of the very best White 
, Wheats, but it needs a warm, dry climate 
, to grow it to perfection, I plowed most 
, of it down this season—being winter- 
/ killed. Some of it, left st anding, has 
made fine heads of a very large size. I 
/ only offer this Wheat to those who think 
/ ‘| they can raise it, as it is one of the finest 
Hy i White Wheats in the world. It will not 
y f stand our wet, northern winters. Yields 

f || from fifty to sixty bushels per acre. 
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ITALIAN RED MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 


Bearded—Imported from Tuscany. Accli- 
mated three years. It isa hardy amber Wheat, 
witha grain of good size, and has improved 
each year. The head is as large as that of the 
Frencli Red Chaff Mediterranean, and is very 
prolific. The straw is very strong and stiff, not 
likely to lodge, and has not been affected by 
rust or weevil. It yields from forty to fifty 
bushels per acre. 

Per peck, $2.00; per bushel, $7.50; Whole- 
sale, and Club rates: 25 bushels, $175.00; 50 
bushels, $225.00 ; 100 bushels, $500.00. 


ROGER’S ENGLISH RED MED- 
ITERRANEAN, 


Smooth.—Raiged from selected English seed, 
Grain large, and of an amber color; heads ofa 
good size; straw stiff and of good height, I 
think it will make a good Wheat when well 
acclimated, as it is doing better each year, 

Per peck, $2.25; per bushel, $8.00. 


DIEHL’S WHITE. 


Smooth.—This variety originated in the State 
of New York, and comes up as fully to the re- 
quirements of Wheat growers as any Smooth 
White Wheat grown. It has proved uniformly 
hardy. The grain is white, plump, soft, and 
not flinty, and ripens early in the season, It is 
very prolific; the plant is very strong and 
Per peck, $2.00 ; per bushel, $6.00. wecuinuntens stools oo and pol ea  # rig- 

ors of our northern winter as well as any other 


9 
HALLETT S ENGLISH known variety. The grains set close to the 
WHITE MEDITERRA- rachis, and the glume, or chaff, fits closely, and 


may be called fly-proof. On good ground it 


, 
/ 
// 











Hi, Per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.00, 
/ ITALIAN RED MEDITER- 
RANEAN, 


From Tuscany.—Acclimated one year ; 
half hardy. This is the same Wheat as 
that acclimated three years, and I expect 
t to do as well. 

Per peck, $2.00; per bushel, $7.50; 
Wholesale, or Club rates: 20 bushels, 
$140.00 ; 40 bushels, $260.00. 


AMERICAN WHITE 
WHEAT. 


Bearded.—This is a fine and hardy 
White Wheat, with heads and grain of 
good size. It originated in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania, where it has been 
doing well tor eight years and been 
yielding good crops. 





NEAN, will yield over forty bushels per acre, i 
Raised by Mr. Hallett, of Brighton, Per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.50. Ltt 
England. A white, smooth, bearded wire cHaFF MEDITERRANEAN. OP Club rates : 2% bushels, $130.00; 50 bushels, LANCASTER KED CHAFF, 
Wheat; grain very large and plump; * $250.00 100 bushels, $490.00. 


Per peck, $2.25; per bushel, $8.00; Wholesale, per E 
bushel. oor ‘tial lian . “ Smooth.—From Virginia. This wheat has proved one of the best White Smooth Wheats 
ED in this part of the country. Itripens early and yields from thirty to forty bushels per acre; 


HALLETT’S ENGLISH RED MEDI- the head and grain of good size. This Wheat, in some localities, will ripen earlier and 


straw strong and head large—containing from forty to | 

eighty grains each. BOUGHTON, or TAPPAHANNOCK WHITE. 
| 
| 


TERR ANEAN yield better than in others. It needs a good, rich, warm, dry soil, and on such soil will 
© repay the farmer well for sowing. When grown to perfection, I consider it one of the best 
Smooth.—Raised from selected seed, by Mr. Hallet, of White Wheats in the country. 
FRENCH RED CHAFF MEDITER- Brighton, England. Grain very large and plump, dark Per peck, $1.50; per bushel, $5.00; Wholesale, and Club rates: %5 bushels, $120.00; 50 
ante amber color; makes a yery strong straw and very large bushels, $225.00; 100 bushels, $400.00, : 


head, containing trom fifty to eighty grains each. 
Per peck, $2.75; per bushel, $8.00; Wholesale, per bushel, $7.00. WEEK'S WHITE BEARDED. 


BLUE STEM WHITE, This Wheat was found in a crop of Mediterranean Wheat by Mr. Werks, of New York, 

Smooth.—From North Carolina. The head is a goed size; the grain white and plump; and is believed to be a hybrid from the Soules and Mediterranean Wheat. This is the ear- 
the straw stiff and of a good ‘ liest bearded White Wheat 
Jength. Ripensabout as early I know of. It is hardy and 
asthe Boughton White Wheat, prolific, with a hard and finty 
and yields from thirty to forty grain, similar in size and 
bushels peracre. This Wheat shape to the Mediterranean ; 
stools very strongly, and will yields as high as forty-five 








stand more freezing and thaw- BOUGHTON, OF TAPPAHANNOCK WHITE. bushels per acre. It has a 
ing than most other varieties, as it sends out a great mass of roots. It would be a good good stiff straw, and is fly, weevil and rust proof. I believe this Wheat would prove hardy 
Wheat for loose and prairie soils, and prolific in any part of the United States, as a crop can be raised on any kind of soil. 

Per peck, $150; per bushel, $5.00; Wholesale,and Club rates: 25 bushels, $112.30; 50 Per peck, $1.75; per bushel, $6.00. Wholesale, or Club rates: 25 bushels, $150.00; 50 
bushels, $225.00 ; 100 bushels, $100.00. bushels, $262.00; 100 bushels, $500.00. 


WILLOUGHY GUN SPRING AND TUBE DRILL. 


I have the Best and Strongest Grain Drill in the World, for sale. Price One Hundred Dollars. With Guano Attach- 
ment, $140.00, This is the only Grain Drill that sows regular over rocky and stumpy ground, without breaking. 





—_— 
o— 6 


TEN VARIETIES of Field and Table Corn: Surprise, New Brunswick, Swedish, and Black Norway Oats; 
Timothy Seed ; Alsike; Cow Grass; Saintfoin; Lucern, and Red Clover Seed. Early Rose, Early June, Early Goodrich, 
Harison, and other good varieties of Potatoes for sale. 
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New York State Agricultural Works. 
Established 


1830. 





Mannfacturers of Wheeler's Patent Railway Horse Pow- 
ers nnd Threshers and Cleaners, Lever Powers of the most 
approved kinds. Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saw- 
ing Machines, Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse Piteh- 
forks. The Atlantic Cotton Gin and Condenser, (Saw made 
withont filing,) ete., ete. Also dealers in the most approved 
Agricultural Implements. Our machines cannot be excel- 
led if equatied by any in the market, and we guarantee them 
fuily as represented, Address, 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 

Tilustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent on application. 


Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe. 


The best Hand-cultivator ever invented. It saves half the 
labor of hoeing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every Farmer and Gardener should have it. Circu- 
lars senton application, Price $2.59, cxsh with the order. 

For sale at the principal Agricultural Warehouses, and by 

RNEISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Grafton 
Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use ; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 vears ; itis 
of alight brown or beautiiul chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer, It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage aud Car-miakers, Pails and Wooden ware, 
Agricultural Implements, Canal Boats, Vessels’ and Ships 
Bottoms, Canvas, Met»! and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fireand 
Water-proof,) Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having 
used 5,000 bbls. the past year,) and as a paint for any purpose 
is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and achesive- 
ness. Price #6 per bbl. of 300 lbs.. which will supply a farm- 
er for years tocome, Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
fora circular which gives full particulars, None gennine 
unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint, 
Persons can order the Paint and remit the money on receipt 
of the goods, Address 
DANIEL BIDWELL, 251 Pearl Street, New York. 





Packer’s Patent Stump Extractor and Wall 
Builder. 

We believe this machine to be unequaled for power, ease 
ot working, convenience, and durability. Send ior Descrip- 
tive Circular. Address < 

PACKER & FISH, Mystic River, Conn. 


Farmers Study Your Interests! Economy ! 


English Roofing Materials of all kinds, first-class and cheap. 

English Curative Compo-ition for damp walls and floors, do, 

English Family Dyes, simple, lasting, aud ready sor use, ditto, 

English Oils tor all uses, purée and reliable, ditto. 

English White Lead, strictly pure first quality, ditto, 

Englisii Floor Cloth for houses, churches, &c.. ditto. 

English Iron Ornamentation Work for dwellings, &c., ditto. 
L. MORTON MONTGOMERY, 

Sole Importer and Manufacturers’ Agent, 214 Pearl-st., N. Y. 


The Painter’s Hand-Book, 


Containing instruction in all departments of Honse and 
Ornamental Painting, Sign Painting, etc., etc. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 25 cents, by O, A. ROORBACH, 

102 Nassau-st., New York, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PAINTER. 
Established 1832. 


A warranted pure metallic imperishable paint, READY 
FOR USE. Not a humbug of ground slate or common 
earth! A reliable weather-proof paint, cheaper and better 
tnan any offered for sale, for wood, iron,and all other work, 
inside and ont-doors. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts of the world. Will lastin good order for 15 years in 
any Climate, Farmers an‘ citizens send for full particulars 
and prices to L. MORTON MONTGOMERY, Sole Importer 
and Agent, 214 Pearlst., N.Y. 


™MELF-ACTING CARRIAGE GATE.—Opens and 
- closes by action of the wheel, without stopping 
horse or getting out of carriage. Agents wanted for every 
State or County in the U.S. Office, 225 Superior-st., Box 2156, 
Cleveland, Ohio, M.G. Brown, Gen'l Agent Am. Gute 





























THE LIGHTNING TRAP kills rats, mice, squirrels, &c., 
throws them away, and sets itself, Agents wanted im- 
mediately. Address Lightning Trap Co., 95 Mercer-st., N. Y. 





S10 a Day for All.—Stencil Tool Samples 
be free: Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 





NOR CAMPAIGN BADGES, PINS, MEDALS, 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, RINGS, FLAGS, TORCHES, 
ROCKETS, CAPES, CAPS, TEXT-BOOKS, SONG BOOKS, 
and everything in the Campaign. Une, send to HEAD- 
QUARTERS,” AGENTS and CLUBS ee on_hberal 

terms. Send for DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST., Address 

B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher. and 
Manulactarer of Campaign Goods, 
93 Spring Street, New York. 








GRANT & CO“FAX. SEYMOUR & BLAI®, 

Campaign Sleeve Ruttons, new'and handsome, only....$1,00 

Campaign Badges, very stylish, ON]y,......ccccceccssseece 5 
tent Macie Pobket Fans..,,.....: 5 athires 





‘Magic pectimragrs, & PAURNe fOr... ...  ..deccedcvceess# OD 
Card Photographs, one dozen assorted, only............. 50 
sent postage paid. Address 
W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York City. 





+ : > 2 ° : 
Family Knitting Machine. 
The best one is manufactured by the Bridgeport Knitting 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn, Send for a Circular to your nearest 
Agent. Masury & Reynolds, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Robinson, 
Concord, N. Hi; Reynolds & Porter, No, 131 West Filth-st., 
Cincinnati, O.: J. R. Snow & Co., Freeport, 1.3; Cl. Can- 
field, Lyons, lowa: H. Miller, Madison, Wis.; J. B. snow, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


™!) T »] PORE 
THE UNION APPLE PARER, 
(THE BEST IN THE MARKET.) 

Improved all over, Apple Paring, Coring and Slicing Ma- 
Chines, and also Peach Parers,  Manutactured by D. H. 
WHITTEMORE, Successor to Whittemore Brothers, Wor- 
cester, Mass. CLARK WILSON & CO., Agents, 
No. 81 Beekman-st., New Yo°k,. 

For full description of the above machines, and prices for 
1868, see June No, of this paper. 


NIVERSAL FILTER WELL, [Patented in 
December 1867. Drives and works well in ali kinds of 
Specialty, sand and clay. $20 to $30 profit per wellof 

State and County rights for sale. Address 

OSCAL C, FOX, Georgetown, D. C. 











soil. 
25 feet. 





ROCKERY.Some years’ experience in a whole- 

sale Crockery house will enable me to supply families 

and country dealers atthe lowest New York rates. Tin ware 

and house-furnishing goods also bought on Commission from 
Manufacturers direct. G. H. BAKER, 54 Barclay-st., X.Y. 

MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elceant, durable, 

cheap and portable, Just the thing tor the Artisan or 

Amateur, Send for descriptive circular, 

8. K, BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H, 














Watches, and Roskopf’s Patented People’s 
Watch Cased in Swedish Silver. 

The Improved Alumininm Bronze isa metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to the public, Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived, It has seriously oceupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only called torth the eulogiumsof the 
press in consequence of its peculiar propertics, but has 
also obtained a Gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well finished, perfectly regulated, and 
as all these goods are mannfactured in my own factory, I 
am enabled to warrant them as excellent time keepers, 
Price from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which will 
be sent post-paid, on demand, 

A full assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze Cases 
for Waltham Watches. 

Goods sent by Express C. O. D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 
HOROUGHBRED Stock, and Domestic and 


Ornamental Fowls for sale, For circulars and price 
address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburgh, Chester Co., Pa 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for SALE. 
—Shipped by Express to all parts of the U.S., Canada, 

or South America, Send for Circular and Price Address 
JAMES YOUNG Jr. & CU., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 


Italian Queen Breeders ! 


Harrison's Nuclens Feeder is perfectly convenient for 
feeding small clusters, and can be used without any possibil- 
ity of interference from bees—either those belonging to the 
hiveor robbers. Asa remedy agaist the honey drouth that 
may be expected soon, lay in a supply. Price $7 per dozen. 

EDWARD HARRISON, Frederick City, Md. 























MABBETT’S PATENT CHICKEN COOP. 
Poultry Fittings of Every Description. 


a 









ee 


J. H. MABBETT, Importer and Breeder of Poultry, 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


HE CONFECTIONER’S HAND. 
E BOOK ..—Giving full and explicit directions for mak- 
ing Candy, Bon-bons, Carraways. Chocolate, Comfits, Cara- 
mels, Jellies, Essences, Fruit Pastes. Ice Creams, Lozenges, 
Marmalades, Jams, Icings, Meringnes, Svruns, ete., ete, 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to @ A. ROORBACH, 102 Nass 
sau-st., New York. 


oe @ TERILITY IS LAID.’—PROF, VILLE’S 

~ KONEWSYSTEM of Agriculture. Pamphlet, 2d Edition. 
Price 3 cts. Address JOHN A. RIDDLE, Manchester, N. H. 
It gives a recipe for a Complete Manurey also, a pluin- and 
simple method of analyzing soils, 











EXHIBITION, 


FOR 





“MOOLS GUVA-WUVA UO 


S. M. SAUNDERS, 


PORT RICHMOND, 
Staten Island, N. Y., 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF ALL CHOICE VARIETIES OF 


DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


Send Stamp for Circular, 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY, the oldest and largest concern of 
the kind in the United States, possessing ex. 
traordinary facilities for the manufacture 
ot Fertilizers, controlling exclusively the 
night soil. offal, bones and dead animals ot 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey Cities, as 
also the great Communipaw abbatoirs, offer 
for sale, in lots to suit Customers, 


8,000 TONS OF 


DOUBLE-RERINED =POUDRETTE 


Made from night soil, blood, bones, and offal, 
ground to a powder. 





Its effects have been most astonishing, doubling the crops 
and maturing them ten days or two weeks earlier, Equalto 
the best brands of Superphosphate for Present Crop, 
although sold only for Twenty-five Dollars per ton, Packed 
in bbls, of 250 lus, each. 
CONE DUST. 
1—COARSE and FINE MIXED,  2—FINE, suitable for 
Drilling. And 8—-FLOURED BONE. 

_ Se" We Warrant our RoNE TO ANALYZE PuRE. Packed 
in bbls, of 250 Ibs. each. For Winter grain, Doublie-Refined 
Poudrette and Fine Bone, mixed in equal proportions and 
drilled in with the seed, have produced most remarkable 
effects, Sold as low as any article of same purity and fine 
ness in the market, 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We offer this Phosphate confidently as being as good, if 
not superior, to any ever made or sold in this market, con 
taining a larger amount of soluble Phosphate and Ammonia 
than usual in Superphosphates, For PERMANENT, as well ag 
jor inmediate poweriul effect upon land, 17 Has NO EQUAL. 

Price in New York, $55.00 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. For 
Price Lists, Circulars, &c., apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York. P.O. Box, 3139. 


FERTILIZERS. 


E. F. Coe’s Ammoniated Superphosphaté, 
$55 per ton. No. | Peruvian Guano, Land 
Plaster, Castor Pomace, Bone Dust, &c., & 

For sale in large or small quantities, 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., Dealers in Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Seeds, &c., 197 Water-st., New York. 


LISTER BROTHERS 











Complete Manure, as per Prof. Ville’s formula [of France]. 
Also, Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, and Pure Bone 
Meal, 


Address 
LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. < 


BALLOON ASCENSIONS. 


Prof, James Allen, having recently returnedfrom 
South America, is prepared to furnish balloons of 
any required capacity, and make ascensions f0f 
Agricultural Societies, on reasonable terms. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or nc charge made, 
Address JAMES ALEEN, Aecronatt, 
Grotto, No. 1 Canal-st., Providence, RK. L 











To Advertisers. 

The MIRROR AND FARMER, a weekly paper 
published at Manchester, N. IL, is the leading Farming 
and Family Paper in the Eastern States, It is a quar 
to, about the size of the New York Weekly Tribune. Spect- 
men copies sent free upon receipt of a two cent stam to 
prepay postage. ‘Terms of advertising :—Ten cents for a ine 
of space each insertion. Twelve lines make an inch long. 
Tweuty dollirs,per column single insertion. 


JOHN B. CLARKE, Editor and Proprietor. 
a 
LL YOUNG PERSONS ean obtain a good 


Education, For particulars address 
. J, A. COOPER, 
Edinboro, Erie Co., Pa, 
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New and Valuable Books. 


Benedicite; 

lllnstrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
as Manifested in His Works. 

By G. CHAPLIN CHILp, M.D. 

1 yol. 12mo, elegantly printed on tinted paper, cloth, $2.09. 





Every Housekeeper Needs a Copy. 
What Shall We Eat 


and 


How to Cook It? 


Containing practical receipts for every day in the year, 
and for all incomes. 
12M0, CLOTH, 80 CENTS, 





The Use of Tebacco, 
Its Physical, Moral and Social Evils, 


By J. H. Griscom, M. D. 


Paper, 25 cents, Cloth, 50 cents, 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Putnam’s Monthly. 


A live periodical, supparted by the best writers in the 
country. 
The first volume, containing 90 articles of permanent in- 
terest and yalue, is now ready. 
Price in cloth, $2.50. 
$5 cents a number, $4.00 per annum, 


Sample Copies Sent Free. 
The above are for sale by all booksellers, and will be sent 
free of postage on receipt of price, by 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
Publishers, 
661 Broadway, New York. 


PARMING FOR BOYS; 


What they have done, and what others may do, in the Culti- 
vation of Farm and Garden, how to begin, how to proceed, 
and what to aim at. By the Author of “Ten Acres 
Enough.” Beautifally Illustrated. $1.50, 


This charming and useful little book ought to be in every 
house in thecountry. J¢ isa delightful combination of story 
and of suggestions for making farming prolitable and 

leasant. It is just the book for Boys who are ambitious to 
mprove the farm, and to give a healthy taste for farm life 
to those who have never appreciated its attractions and are 
studying to escape from it. 


“Tt has all the charms of reality that makes Robinson 
Crusoe so fascinating for young folks, and few boys will read 
it without making up their mind—at least for the time—to 
be faurmers."—TZrenion Gazette. 


“FarRMInG For Boys” is an enchanting book, full of 
ractical hints on farming, and as quaint and interesting as 
suak Walton’s book on trout fishing.”—Church Union, 





*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. 
Of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 

MAPLE LEAVES, a Domestic Magazine 

of Usetul Information and Amusement, It contains 
Tales, Stories, Useful ltecipes, Articles on Ornamental Art, 
Scientitic Articles, Puzzles. Illustrations, ete.. ete, Only 25 
cents a year. The best and cheapest paper published. Prizes 
are given for correct answers to the Puzzles. Now is the 
time to subscribe and get all your friends to do the same. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 
GENTS WANTED for the best “Lives of 
Granr and CoLtFax” yet issued, complete in one vol- 
ume. By Hon. EF, D. Manstield, (widely known as *K, D. 
M.,” of Cincinnati Gazette, and “ Veteran Observer,” of N. 
Y. Tines.) ‘I'wo editions, ENGLISH and GERMAN. Elegant- 
ly illustrated with emblematie Title Page, Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Maps. Full account of lives, with Republi- 
can Platform and Letters of Acceptance. Price low to suit 
the times, Large profit to Agents. For territory West of 
Indiana, apply to our Western Qftice, R, I. Lambert, Supt., 
P. O, Drawer No. 10, Bloomington, Is. Hast of Illinois, 


apply to R. W. CARRO ¢ CO., P Cc : 
NATI, fA ROLL & CO., PUBLISHERS, CINCIN 


Sent post-paid, on receipt 














Grant and Colfax. 


Fine Oval Steel Engravings for 8 by y Z 
. [ ‘ ongr: as y 10 oval frames—now 
yeady. Those of the Democratic Candidates will. be issued 
on reciente? gpzeeee ned in every town. Samples sent 
-elpt of 50cents. Send for circular to MOORE & CO., 
Publishers, 111 Nassau‘st., New York, 


FET DIFFERENT STYLES OF CAMPAIGN 


JALS, Pins, Badges, Sleeve B Scar 
Rings, Finns hing uttons, Studs, Scarf 








e c.,now ready. For all the novelties, 
eee very thing in the Campaign line, send to Headquarters. 
ieee wanted. SamprLe Lots, at $2, i or $5 sent post- 
pi on receipt of amount. Address B,'W. HITCHCOCK, 


WANTED. 
CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF SAB- 
BATH SCHOOLS, AND OTHERS Tv ‘ACT AS AGENTS FOR 


THE COTTAGE BIBLE 
, 
AND FAMILY EXPCSITOR, 
in two volumes, containing nearly 1,500 pages, comprising 
the Old and New Testaments, with practical expositions and 
explanatory notes, by Tuomas WILLIAMS. 
Few of the Many Recommendations. 
From the late Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 
I know of no commentary so cheap that contains so great 
an amount of valuable matter, 
From Rey. N. H. Eggleston, D. D., Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Chicago, lil. 
I cheerfully recommend it as the best commentary on the 
Scriptures tor general use. 
For Terms and Circulars, address 


A. BRAINARD, Hartford, Conn. 
OTTAGE HILL SEMINAR Y—For 


Young Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Reopens Sept. 16. 
The best features of European and home schools. Especial 
attention to modern Languages, Music and Art. r. Lewis’ 
Gymnastics, . Situation and climate unsurpassed. For pro- 
spectus, address Rev. GEO. T. RIDER, Rector. 








EW BOOKS for Schools, Libraries, and families. 
Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus of all kinds, at 
less than the regular New York rites. GEORGE H. BAKER, 
Purchasing Agent, 54 Barelay-st., New York, 


GOOD BOOKS 
FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





Either of the Books mentioned below will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price; by the Publishers. 


Allen’s Domestic Animals...... .$1.00 


A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS, with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS- 
EASES and REMEDIES. By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth, 
12mo, 227 pp. 


Allen’s Rural Architecture...... .$1.50 


Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including Barns, Stables, Sheds, Car- 
nage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, Wood-Honses, 
Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice-Houses, Poultry and Bee- 
Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., torether with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; useful and ornamental Do- 
mestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lewis F. ALLEN, Editor 
‘** American Herd-Book,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, 378 pp. 


American Farm-Book.(R. L. ALLEN).$1.50 


Or A CoMrEND OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga- 
tion, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni- 
ted States; with the best methods of Planting, Culti- 
vating, and Preparation for Market. Overone hundred 
engravings. By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, 325 pp. 


ee 


American Rose Culturist. .. 30 


(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are added full directions for the treat- 
ment of the Dahlia. In neat paper covers, 12mo, 96 pp. 


American Weeds, and Useful Plants,$1.75 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- 
dencr, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 
which meet the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators ; with practical suggestions for their Eradi- 
cation when needed. While practical in its character, it 
includes both the common and botanical names and char- 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Acconnt 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wa. DarttneTon, M.D., 
and Pror. Geo. Tuurper. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 277 Engravings. 12mo., 460 pp. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier............ - 30. 


BREEDING, REARING, FEEDING, AND GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
etc. ; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Numerous Illustrations. By C. M. Bement. author of 
Poulterer’s Companion, etc. 


12mo, 101 pp., in neat 


es — 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 
Paper.... re 


A method for the mannfacture of a superior quality of 
manure; both from the vegetable and mineral sub- 
stances,-with strict economy and great. dispatch; fur- 
ther showing the best mode of preparing vegetable and 
mineral composts, and ‘a diversity of processes. By 
GkEorGE BommeEn. 8yvo, 90 pp. 


ee | 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy.... .$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Mannres, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. BousstncauLt, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Gronar Law, Agriculturist, Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 





Buist’s American Flower Garden Direc- 
ec mee 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-Honse, a 
Green-Honse, laying ont.a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Rosert Burst, a practical Norseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia, Cloth, 12mo, 342 pp. 


Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener.. ...$1,00 


An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged ; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass, By 
Rosert Borst. Cioth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.... . 75 


INTENDED EsPECIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN CLIMATE ; 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
fiot-House, Cold Grapery, etc. ; with Plans for the Con- 
struction and Heating. By Wa. CHorttTon. Cloth, 
12mo, 204 pp. 


Cobbett’s American Gardener ey 


A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar- 
dens. Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man While it is marked by the 
author’s peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that 1t is worthy of being kept in print. By 
Wiiu1am Consett. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book. ........ 75 


Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de- 
scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, ete. 18mo, 
288 pp. ? 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.....-$1.50 


ConTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Causes, NATURE, AND TREATMENT of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horsgs; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, accordipg to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Tllnstrated. By Geo. H. Dapp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 432 pp. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. .$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 859 pp. 


Dana’s Muck Manual...............$1.25 
A Manual for Farmers; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
try. By Samogn L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 


Eastwood's Complete Cranberry Manual 75 , 


Giving directions for the cultivation in different locali- 
ties, with illustrations and descriptions of varieties. By 








Ubli: . 
at., New ek. Manufacturer of Campaign Goods, 98 Spring: 


illustrated paper covers. 


Bens. Eastwoop. Cloth, 12mo, 120'pp. a 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 
CHINA and JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The pan ge A have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 


They are sold at cargo prices, the same as_the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 








PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., nest 12D 
MIXED, (Green and Biac k), 7e., 80 , 90 .. best $1 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), s0c., 90c., $1, $ ‘10, —— 


$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, i 10, best $1.25 prc pamnd. 
YOUNG vena (Green), 80c., -» $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


UNC SLonED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1 50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding:| “house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price o of 30c. per pound, and 
Se age. to give perfect notletace on, ROASTED Enground 
per 


ww, GREEN (Unro %e., 
$8c.; best 85c. per ib, 








Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirt 
dollars had better send a Post-office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
bat larger orders we will forward by express, *‘ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
peony getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be a8. liberal as we can afford. * send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 

etting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 

ustom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrantall the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they ave not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 
N. B.--Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large num- 

ber reside by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 


of a reas and Coffees about vt third. (BE- 
SIDES THE PRESS C ARGES), by 
sending directly to “ The Grout American Tea 
Company.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
_,either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imi- 
tmtions, We have no branches, and do not, in any 
case, authorize the use of our name. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts, make Pa po to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.’ 
Direct letters and orders (os below, no more, no less). 


: Great American Tea Company, : 


Nos. ${ and 33 VESEY-ST., ¢ 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. : 


PATENT LEAD ENCASED 
BLOCK TIN PIPE 


Combines all the requisites of a perfect 
Water Pipe, Sanitary, Mechanical and 
Economical. No danger of lead poison- 
ing. Cheaper than Lead Pipe, stronger 
and better. To furnish cost per foot 
te the head or préssure of water and 

ms ~a fi e Send for a Circular. 
HAW & WILLARD 
MFG . Oto” Foot West 27th St., North 
River, New York. Also Manutacturers 
of Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Tin Pipe, 
Sheet Tin, Solder, &c. Down Town Ottice, No. 105 Beekman- 
st., corner of Pearl. 


Doty’s Clothes Washer is worth one 
dollar per week in “7 family. we Y. Tribune.) 
NING, General Agent, 
‘No. 32 Courtlandt-st., New York, 














¢ Our ew : ; Catalo ue of am roved 
STEN DIES. RE THAN 


FREE! 


$200 A MONTH is being cone with them. 


8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





THE GREAT. PURIFIER, 


CRESYLIC SOAP 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, etc. 


Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the 
American Agriculturist of Cresylic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations, with the 
following results. 

Cresylic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. It has been 
used to a limited extent by chemists and physicians, for va- 
rious purposes, and their experiments have shown it to pos- 
sess remarkable properties as a disinfectant, and in destroy- 
ing insect life and fungus growth. In its ordinary form it 
could not be readily applied, and hence was not available 
for common use, About two years since, Messrs. JAMES 
BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well-known as extensive 
manufacturers of family soaps, conceived the idea of com- 
bining this acid in saponaceous compounds, By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes. 
These compounds have been patented, 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc- 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
moveall noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, 
Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectu- 
ally prevented. They are used in the New York and other 
Hospitals for these purposes, 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Cresylic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, hice on Cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bedbugs, etc., in rooms. It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause, 


So far as tried. it has been efficacious in repelling insects 
from plants. We desire to have it more thoroughly tested 
for this purpose, and reports to be made. We believe it will 
free plants from Aphides, bark lice. slugs, bugs, caterpillars, 
striped bugs, curculio, and the whole host of minute but 
powerful enemies in the garden and fruit yard. 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials, 


4th. Cleaning Sores, ete.--For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Cresylic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for foot rot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases, 


From numerous RECOMMENDATIONS of 
€resylic Compounds, the following are 
selected as being specially valuable. 


Frve Pornts Hovusg or InpustTRY, 155 Worth St. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1867. 

Messrs. Bucuan & Co.—-Gentlemen—Some months since 
we purchased a large building which bad been used asa 
tenement establishment for thirteen years, and was occupied 
by some ninety families. We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into fess than one 
hundred. We found the walls and floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely in cleansing the CRESYLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
results, as the bugs, etc., have entirely disappeared. We 
propose to continue its use in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep clear of a plague so Common to all house- 

keepers in cities, §. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 


BROOKLYN, November, 1867. 


M. C. Epry. Agent for Sale of James Bucnan & Co's, 
Cresylic Soaps, etc.—Dear Sir—We have had the Cresylic 
Soap used inthe Raymond Street Jail and County Court 
House, and in washing and cleansing prisoners’ clothing, 





cells, etc.; and we are so much pleased with its cleansing, 
disinfecting and insect-destroying effects, that we not oj 
continue its use in above places, but recommend that it 
should be generally used for those purposes. 


JOHN L. RYDER, ) Committee on Jailg 
STEPHEN CLARK, | of Supervisors of 
D. 8. VOORHIES, Kings County, N.Y, 


Corpus CuRistTI, Texas, March 15, 1868, 


Messrs. JAMES BucHan & Co.— Gentlemen : Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. I have dipped 2,150 head 
with nine months’ fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
weeks since, and no scratching as yet» Your Dip is far sn- 
perior to tobacco, not so disagreeable or unpleasant, much 
less trouble and more permanent, 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 
mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep, 

F. W. SHAEFFER, 


On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. EL1isHa HARRIS, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“THE DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC POWER OF Goop 
CARBOLIC ACID* I8 80 GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT 10 
FIFTY OR ONE HUNDRED PARTS IS SUFFICIENT FOR ORDI- 
NARY PURPOSES.” 

* CRESYLIC ACID is the active property of Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, we 
have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, at our branch office, No. 41 Park Row, and are 
prepared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the follow- 
ing prices, 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 
on Sheep. 

5 Tt Canisters 

» 3 a ie 

“ Kegs. 
200 “ Bbls 

Proportions are 1 Dip to5 gallons water for5 to 10 Sheep, 
according to size, 





Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants, 

In 1 B. Canisters, @50 cts.; in 3 ®, Canisters, @ $1.00; larger 
packages same price as Sheep Dip, «See above. 


Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Foot Rot, &c, In 
solution for killing Insects, &c., on stock. In 3h Canisters, $1, 

Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—tIn tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, &c., destroyiig 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 3 dozen tablets, 
$3.60 ; in boxes of 1 B bars, 10 each, $4.00. 

Cresylic No. 1 Soap.—In Bars. For all common uses 
in the House and Laundry; 24 ® boxes, 18 cts. per b; 0b 
boxes, 124% cts. per B, ‘ 

Cresylic Laundry Soap.—aA finer Soap, for the 
Laundry, and for the Bath, etc. ; 60 ® boxes, 14 ets. per 
24 i boxcs, and in 10 paper boxes containing 6. ts. each, 
packed in acase, 15 cts. per ®. Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 





(x) UNN&CO. 


“i 


PEO ate 
ORS, > i 
357 PARK ROW. N. 


TWENTY-ONE years’ experience, 
i! THE most extensive agency for obtaining Pat+ 
ents in the world. 
i} TWENTY th i Patents din United 
States and Europe. 
CHARGES less than any other reliable agents. 
jj) PATENT LAWS and Pamphlets of Advice to 
Inventors mailed free, A bound volume of 
150 mechanical engravings and the Census of 
the United States by counties, with hints au@ 
receipts for mechanics, price 25 cents, Com- 
fon fal, Address 








heal 








MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


—— 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description, Reters to John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, O.S. Hubbell, Phil 
adelphia, G. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, I nd, 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall} Boston, Most, 7: 
HARD 


RUSSES.— ‘‘ SEELEY’S 
RUBBER TRUSS” Cures no Te 
ains the most difficult safely and easily; never 
ra breaks. moves or soils; always new. Ea 
uggists, Send for pamphlet, } 








all Dru 
Chestnut rest. Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE CHRISTIAN, 60 CENTS!! 


A large, live, 8 page og: rel we 8 —¢* telly oem 
containing tacts, incidents, ta’ 
true stories, pictures, reading for’ a, aid, 





one and all. No porte Be controversy, * 19 
pills, o or patent n medicines. & year: copies & 
Sunday Schools, 10 copie $4, Se 


specimens before ‘ou fouget it. 4 Cow, V8 
Address, A. L. HAS BR ai cate 


tracts, for $1. 
AL TRACT ITORY, 19 intahiot: 











